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America’s aviation, leading the world, sets new records to ‘widen the lead 


BY CHAPIN HOSKINS 


DON’T believe that the busi- 

a ness world is going to the dogs 

hasis just because a Summer slump is 
here. 

It is natural that, after the stress and strain of the 
past five years, and under the excitement of great political 
changes, business men should become easily alarmed. But 
it is unfortunate. 

That-a Summer slump of more than normal proportions 
would come has been known to Forses’ readers for some 
months. That business will again climb uphill with Sum- 
mer dullness out of the way is equally to be counted on. 

Meanwhile many businesses are still far ahead of last 
year, and some are making new all-time records. 

Those who, influenced by July and August comparisons, 
pursue a too timid policy on Autumn commitments are 
likely to wish, later, that they had been more rational. 


Courage has sound 


Solve the part-time THE BUSINESS men of this 
country who are willing to think 
problem! seriously and _ constructively 


about labor problems could 


make no more .important contribution to business and 
public welfare than by finding a solution to the problem 
of the part-time or casual worker. 

This ‘problem is to-day much more acute than is gen- 
erally realized. 


The most potentially serious of recent strikes is 
that of workers in Chicago’s Union Stock Yards. The 
most troublesome issue in this strike is the question of 
what can be done about the so-called “extra men” whom 
the yards companies must carry on their lists as a reserve 
for peak periods. These men demand that they be guar- 
anteed a satisfactory total wage, regardless of the num- 
ber of hours they are needed in any one week. 

Last month, the San Francisco strike narrowly missed 
starting a national conflagration. This strike, too, had 
its origin in the demands of workers needed for rush 
periods and idle between them. 

The part-time worker is no longer a problem for 
theorists. He is a critical issue concerning which em- 
ployers must do some rapid and practical thinking. 


More strides THREE notable triumphs for 
ee commercial aviation in less than 
for aviation as many days! 


On August Ist, the huge land 
and water plane with which Pan-American Airways ex- 
pects to cut two days from the Buenos Aires run success- 
fully completed a 2142-mile test flight in the course of 
which record after record for large planes was smashed. 

The same day, the first overnight coast-to-coast sleeper 
left New York after dinner and deposited its fourteen 
passengers in Los Angeles for next morning’s breakfast. 
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August 2nd, an experimental air train took off from 
New York, later safely depositing its mail-carrying glid- 
ers in Philadelphia. 

What next! 


TWO WEEKS ago, Fores 
set before its readers a “hor- 
rible example” of employee rep- 


representation 
builds faith resentation, or the company 
union, gone wrong. 


If every such travesty upon employee representation 
is dangerous to the mutual rights of employers and em- 
ployees everywhere, it is equally true that each example 
of sincere and _ successful employee representation 
strengthens the possibility and the hope that the rights of 
employers and employees who work together in mutual 
interest will be preserved. 

I quote the following from a recent report printed in 
“Cooperation,” the house publication of Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation : 


When employee 


While it is true that confidence in the fairness and good faith 
of a person or group of persons is of slow and quiet growth, it is 
amazing how fixed and immovable it is when it becomes grounded. 

As to our Plan itself, we believe it is fair to say that it is built 
out of the best thought and experience of management and men of 
Kimberly-Clark. It is still being built. Amendments have flowed 
and are flowing so freely into every meeting of the General Coun- 
cil that we haven’t yet reached a point where we can print the 
Plan in booklet form. We believe our plan of internal relations 
caught the true spirit of the NRA. And that, between us, we 
have safeguarded the life of our company against influences that 
have muddied up the NRA stream. 

Under our Council Plan, everything of mutual interest has been 
poured into the hopper: wage rates, pay rolls, hours, working 
schedules, supervision, profit and loss statements, standard instruc- 
tions, market and competitive conditions—all open to the clash of 
contrary opinions. 

Occasionally we find selfishness and sometimes pure cussedness 
mixing in. . . . There are explosives a-plenty in our mutual rela- 
tionships. . . . A stranger might imagine that we spend most of 
our time in disagreement, but he might fail to observe how sharply 
we may differ in our opinions without disturbing the deeper foun- 
dation of goodwill that lies below the surface. 


Any employee-representation system that can survive - 


such tests as these seems likely to stand up against all 
the buffetings of current animosity, jealousy and unrest. 


IF LEADERS of anti-public- 
utility sentiment are trying to 
kill the golden goose by causing 
it to waste away, they must be 
exceedingly gratified by the latest indications of their 
activities. 

Out of twelve utility corporations whose most recent 
reports have just been made public, nine show an increase 
in gross and a decrease in net income or earnings. Two 
have a decrease in gross and a still greater decrease in 
net, while one alone has managed to retain in its net earn- 
ings about one-third of its gross increase. (One of the 
statements covers the second quarter of 1934, the other 
eleven are each for the entire twelve months. ) 

The full significance of this process of attrition becomes 
apparent only when reports of other corporations for- 


Are utility-baiters 
gratified? 
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tunate enough not to be in the utility business are exam- 
ined at the same time. In business as a whole, a corpo- 
ration which is not now showing results far better than 
those of a year ago is indeed the exception. 


THE PRESIDENT of Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., James F. Bell, 
should be thanked by stockhold- 
ers of other companies for call- 
ing the attention of his own stockholders to the appalling 
total of federal, state and local taxes paid by each share 
owner. It’s not an entirely new idea, but it’s a valuable 
one. 

Not including federal wheat processing charges, every 
share of common stock in this corporation has paid $2.12 
in taxes during the company’s latest fiscal year. 

This is approximately four per cent. of the market 


Taxes, taxes, 
taxes 


Ewing Galloway 





— 








value of the stock at the end of the period, and it is of 
course a larger percentage of what the stock would have 
been worth were taxes not so outlandish... .. 

It is also approximately seventy-one per cent. as great 
as the amount received by stockholders in dividends. In 
other words, of the total income not expended in opera- 
tions, paid out for capital charges, or set aside for con- 
tingencies or to increase the stability of the business, gov- 
ernmental powers seized forty-one cents in every dollar. 

And this does not include the thirty cents paid to the 
Federal government on every one of the seventy million 
bushels of wheat ground during the year by the com- 
pany’s mills! 

If the burden of this amazing taxation fell on wealthy 
stockholders alone, those who believe in soaking the rich 
might find some justification for it. But it doesn’t. 

It falls equally on thousands of small stockholders 
whose investments in the company represent hard-earned 


savings, a pittance of insurance against old age or misfor- 
tune. 


It falls, in the long run, on employees of the company, 
for by virtue of it the sums which the company could 
safely pay out in wages and salaries are cut down. 

It falls on every household in the land, because the re- 
tail price of flour must include every cent of tax paid. 

It falls, too, on the farmer, whom our Federal govern- 
ment would particularly like to bless, because higher 
prices for flour mean reduced consumption and a lessened 
payment for the grains from the farmer’s fields. 

Were this case of General Mills one of special discrimi- 
nation, it would be bad enough. Unfortunately a similar 
situation confronts corporations in every industry. If 
other corporation heads will follow the example of giving 
broad publicity to their total taxes per share of stock, 
public opinion may eventually be sufficiently aroused to 
say to the government: “Stop!” 


My Sons— 
and Yours 


BY B. C. FORBES 


HAVE four sons, two of them 

approaching the age when they 

must go out and face the earning 
of a living. 

President Roosevelt’s recently an- 
nounced ambition to have the Gov- 
ernment guarantee “the security of 
the home, the security of livelihood 
and the security of social insurance” 
causes me to wonder if the prospect 
of so much sheltering, so much safe- 
guarding, so much financial protec- 
tion, so much paternalism will cause 
them to discount, disregard, despise 
my teachings. 

I have tried to impress upon them 
that they must fit themselves to make 
their own way in the world, that they 
must develop self-reliance, that they 
must cultivate a spirit of manly in- 


dependence, that they must be pre- 
pared to earn every penny coming to 
them, that they must expect nothing 
for nothing in this world. 


Become Self-Reliant 


To achieve this, I have emphasized 
that they must be studious and indus- 
trious, that they must exercise ra- 
tional frugality and self-denial until 
they may have accumulated a com- 
petency, that they must aspire not 
only to take care of themselves and 
their dependents, but to acquire 
means to aid generously those who 
are in need. 

I have warned them against ex- 
travagance, ostentation, thriftlessness, 
thoughtlessness, in order that they 
may escape the hardships and hu- 
miliations which befall so many in 
old age, explaining that it is infinitely 
better to be able to bestow charity 
than to be compelled to accept it. 

“Don’t let any professor convince 
you,’ I tell them, “that ‘the world 
owes you a living. Get it firmly into 
your head that it is up to you to fit 
yourself to earn a living and that you 
will encounter plenty of competition. 
Don’t hesitate to sacrifice in the fore 
part of your life if you hope to fare 
well in the later part of your life. 
Rainy days will come. Make diligent 
provision for them.” 


The Road to Happiness 


I tell them that, going forth in this 
spirit, eager to put more into the 
world than they hope to take out of 
it, and possessing unshakable faith 
in the eternal laws of justice and 
righteousness, they will find life 


joyous, they will accept difficulties as 
a challenge to their manhood, that, 
doing the right, they will never be 
tempted to give way to despair, but 
will find their own life increasing in 
happiness and service with the pass- 
ing years. 

Above all, that they must not be 
drones, loafers, leaners; that they 
must exert themselves to the utmost 
to be useful; that through self-dis- 
cipline and self-denial they may rea- 
sonably hope to earn the means to 
practice generosity and unselfishness. 


Troublesome Notions 


Now, however, there is dangled 
before them the prospect of an earth- 
ly Utopia, ruled by a Santa Claus 
Government, pictured as prepared to 
shoulder responsibilities which I was 
taught could be and must be dis- 
charged only by each individual for 
himself, responsibilities which were 
portrayed not only as inescapable, but 
as essential to the development of 
sturdy manhood, development of the 
soul, development of sterling char- 
acter. 

I am somewhat troubled lest my 
own young men and other young 
men may imbibe the notion that here- 
after there is to be less need for 
supreme effort, less need for self- 
denial and self-discipline, less need 
for sacrificing to save, less necessity 
for self-reliance, less occasion to 
worry over finding work to do in the 
world or to sweat to perform it un- 
stintedly, less reason for systemati- 
cally striving to provide for old age. 

But perhaps such questionings will 
prove wholly unwarranted. 
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After the 


"RA 


—wWhat? 





MERICAN business is to-day 
A i with the most vital issue 

which has ever confronted it. 
This is a strong statement, but one 
which the facts justify. 

A year ago (July 17th), the first 
NRA Code became effective. 

To-day, American business men 
are struggling under the limitations of 
496 Codes, 141 supplementary Codes. 
. A year ago Washington hotels 
were crowded ‘with ‘business men 
come to request Codes for their own 
industries. a 

To-day, to ‘mention the word 
“Code” in a business group is like 
striking a match in a room filled with 
explosive vapors. 

A year ago NRA was to millions 
the symbol of a new hope. 

To-day, it stands in the minds of 
many for petty tyranny, for bureau- 
cracy, for economic fallacy, for 
monopoly by others, for unfair re- 
strictions and business ruin. 

Does American business want 
NRA and the Codes to continue? 

If not, what do we want in their 
stead? 

There is no dodging these ques- 
tions, or the issue which they repre- 
sent. The NRA was not asked by 
business. It was forced upon busi- 
ness, because it was the one con- 
structive plan, the one plan suited 
to the needs of the day, which was 
also acceptable to those in power. 
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tributed to the ills of labor.” 











“The National Industrial Recovery Act represents a supreme effort 

to stabilize for all time the many factors which make for the pros- 
* perity of the nation and the preservation of American standards. Its 
goal is the assurance of a reasonable profit to industry and living 
wages for labor, with the elimination of the piratical methods and 
practices which have not only harassed honest business but also con- 


Wide World 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 














No matter how little we like it, the 
same thing will happen again before 
NRA breathes its last, unless think- 
ing business men are prepared with 
a constructive plan of their own, 
sound in concept, welcomed by sub- 
stantially all other business men, and 
acceptable to those in power in 
Washington openly and behind the 
scenes. 

Unfortunately, the time is all too 
short. Ten months from now, NRA 
will give its last statutory gasp. Long 
before those ten months are up, some 
“little group of serious thinkers” can 
be counted on to have introduced into 
Congress, perhaps at the wish 
of the Administra- 
tion, a proposal for 
The Next Step. 
And the odds are 
that this next pro- 
posal will be even less tasteful to 
business than is the NRA of to-day. 

Exactly one possibility remains by 
which this Newer Deal legislation 
may be headed off. This is for busi- 
ness men to be ready with a propo- 
sal that is at least as constructive ; 
that is obviously as much in the pub- 
lic interest; and that is backed by 
the enthusiastic support of those who 
can speak authoritatively for their 
fellow business men. 

There are less than ten months 
left. But unless something approach- 
ing this goal of agreement and ac- 





tion is attained within those ten 
months, business may as well recon- 
cile itself to taking just what the doc- 
tor orders. 

That forces akin to those which 
generated NRA in the first place are 
already at work, is shown by a state- 
ment issued August Ist by the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
statement says in part, “The present 
situation is a challenge to the Admin- 
istration to give us a plan by which 
industry, labor and the Government 
may co-operate to restore business. 
. . . . When private business is not 
able to resume its functions then so- 
ciety is forced to take over the means 
of production.” 

With the inter- 
ests which forced 
NRA legislation in 
the first place as 
alert as ever, the state of the busi- 
ness man is far otherwise. Says one 
close observer : 

“The confusion is tremendous. 

“Most business men have given no 
really serious thought to the position 
they should take. Among those who 
have, there is no line of thought that 
can be called representative of busi- 
ness, large and small. 

“Some business men are wholly for 
NRA, some are wholly against it, 
some are sitting on the fence. 

“In this three-way split, there are 
further splits: those against NRA 








have united on no single line of ac- 
tion; those who favor some provi- 
sions and are against others have 
not united on what features should 
be retained, what scrapped.” 

To continue with such indecision 
is to invite trouble. If business con- 
fines its participation in the contest 
that is surely ahead to protesting 
against government proposals or 
those of idealists who have the gov- 
ernment’s ear, its 
position will be es- 
pecially weak. Pub- 
lic opinion will be 
alienated, protest- 
ants will be seen as public enemies, and 
the end of NRA may be just another 
case of the frying pan and the fire. 

In the past year, ForBes has fear- 
lessly and continuously criticized un- 
welcome features of the NRA and of 
Code administration. It has pleaded 
with business men to speak for them- 
selves when one threatening feature 
after another developed. For much 
of this time it has been a voice crying 
in the wilderness. 

Yet where at the outset one or two 
business men agreed with B. C. 





Forbes in his frank criticisms, thou- 
sands do to-day. 

These criticisms have been labeled 
“destructive,” “reactionary,” because 
they pointed out errors without sug- 
gesting their remedy. But remedies 
cannot be prescribed until the disease 
is understood. 

Now, however, the time has come 
for business to think constructively, 
eventually to think as far as pos- 
sible in unison and 
thereby be _ pre- 
pared to act. 

Having done its 
part in pointing the 
finger of publicity at the wrongs 
which business men have felt were 
imposed upon them by NRA and 
the Codes, Fores stands ready to 
play its part also in helping to focus 
the constructive thought of business 
upon the problem at hand. Already 
we have begun the task of persuad- 
ing those business men who have 
constructive thoughts to set these 
thoughts down in such a way that 
every business man who reads them 
in these pages, may think about 
them, develop his own suggestions, 


decide what his own course of action 
should be. 

The first group of such construc- 
tive ideas is here published for read- 
ers’ consideration. This group of 
suggestions serves particularly well to 
show the vast diversity of opinion 
which exists among business men 
themselves. It shows, in general, 
that three possibilities of action are 
open, represented by the following 
questions : 

Do we want to retain NRA sub- 
stantially as it is to-day? Should 
certain features be retained or added, 
either by holding on to parts of NRA 
or by scrapping it and passing new 
laws? Or do we want to consign 
NRA and all its features to oblivion? 

The editors will welcome other 
constructive letters from business 
men who read these pages. With 
which of our current contributors do 
you agree, with which do you dis- 
agree? In the next and future is- 
sues of Fores, the spotlight of at- 
tention will be given to specific is- 
sues which must be faced before the 
problem of “After NRA, What?” 
can be intelligently solved. 


WHAT ROAD SHOULD BUSINESS FOLLOW?—Buszness leaders give their answers 


“Anl mportant Step” 


There is no more important change 
in the codes of producer and distribu- 
tor industries than the change re- 
cently recommended by the Adminis- 
trator urging the establishment of 
trade practice committees set up be- 
tween producers and distributors to 
co-operate in the elimination of un- 
fair trade practices. A provision for 
carrying out this recommendation has 
been inserted in over one hundred 
codes, and we have begun a new ex- 
perimental period in creating genu- 
ine self-government in business. 

If we are successful in doing this 
we shall simplify the codes very 
greatly and shall bring about a reali- 
zation of the true purpose of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act.— 
LiIncoLn FILENE, chairman, William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 


Besides being head of one of the most active 
and progressive department stores in America, 
Mr. Filene is serving on Secretary Roper’s 
Business Advisory and Planning Council. 


“Retain, but Simplify” 


Codes should not be scrapped. 

Codes should be simplified and pro- 
vide for minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and fair trade practice only. 

Enforcement by industry should be 
encouraged. 





Code authorities might be made 
agents or representatives of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—thus main- 
taining a reasonable Government 
supervision. — ALEXANDER PRINTZ, 
president, The Printz-Biederman 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Printz, a leader in the women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing industry, is a member of the Coat 
and Suit Code Authority. 


“Avoid Bureaucracy” 


The issue you present is one of the 
most important confronting business 
and industry. The future of our in- 
dustrial economy in a large degree 
hangs upon the relations between 
Government and business set up by 
Congress in its action a year hence 
upon the NIRA. 

The fundamental principle, it 
seems to me, involved in the self- 
government of business is that the 
initiative shall come from business 
and not from the Government, 
which means that we must avoid a 
bureaucratic set-up which will impose 
its theories on business. 

The Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association in England seems to me 
an excellent example of sound and 
effective self-government by an in- 
dustry. It is, of course, true that 
England is at a great advantage be- 
cause it has never had an Anti-trust 


Law. It seems perfectly clear, how- 
ever, that the function of Govern- 
ment in the regulation of business 
should be of the nature that we find 
in this example, its function being to 
review and correct and not to attempt 
the impossible task of creating meth- 
ods of business and industrial man- 
agement and then imposing these 
methods upon our industrial econo- 
my.— Rosert L. Lunn, executive 
vice-president, Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Lund is also chairman of the board of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


“Scrap the Codes” 


We cannot definitely pass on the 
merits or demerits of the code system 
without considering in a broad man- 
ner the entire program of. our gov- 
ernment, as broadly covered by the 
so-called New Deal. 

The New Deal, as exemplified by 
the Administrative acts, is nothing 
more nor less than a veiled effort 
to bring about in this country a 
planned or managed economy. If a 
planned economy would bring about 
a raising of the standards of living 
in this country, then we Americans 
should seriously consider its adoption. 

It is impossible to have a planned 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Seven 

Pointers 
for This Fall's 
Retail Selling 


ARTHUR FERTIG 


ness volume is on the increase. 

But are they equally confident 

that they can get their share of it? 
I don’t find them so. Merchants 
have just been taken for a long and 
bumpy ride and their confidence is 
shaken. They view the future with 
qualms, chiefly because they see no 


Mees: retailers are sure that busi- 
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Ewing Galloway 


PLAN YOUR BUSINESS- 


clearly related group of factors to 
which a profitable adjustment can be 
made. 

It is safe to assume that business 
is going to be better. We can agree 
that retailing will take a definite up- 
ward course, particularly this Fall. 
What then can the retailer do to par- 
ticipate in the current improvement? 

Since every man’s problem is 
unique, no short answer can be given 
to any such sweeping question. But 
if we view the problem as a financial 
one we make great strides along the 
road to a satisfactory answer. The 
current view of the retailing problem 
as a merchandising problem only 
goes part way, since beyond mer- 
chandising are financial .considera- 
tions peculiar to the day. 

My own answer to this problem 
begins with a consideration of work- 
ing capital, to which all other phases 
of a business can be related. To 
clarify the needs of the present I 
will single out seven points upon 
which the retailer should focus his at- 
tention. 

The first and most important point 
is to obtain maximum productivity of 
working capital. The need for rapid 
turnover of working capital is greater 
now than at any time in the past few 
years because of (1) the depletion 
from carrying business through the 
depression; and (2) the difficulty of 
getting additional funds from cus- 
tomary commercial channels. The 
problem which the times create is one 
of operating in the face of this 

















stringency rather than waiting up- 

on an easing of the capital market. 
This becomes obvious when we dig 
deeper into the meaning of working 
capital. 

Working capital is usually defined 
as the difference between current as- 
sets and current liabilities. But that 
doesn’t go far enough. There is a 
distinction between working capital 
supplied by a business itself and that 
which is obtained from outside 
sources. Sound business requires 
that a proper ratio be maintained be- 
tween the two, and to-day that ratio 
is violently upset. Capital from out- 
side sources cannot be obtained be- 
cause of the limited amounts which 
can be supplied by business itself. 

Let us assume that a retailer ap- 


proaches a bank for a loan. What 
happens? To get his money he must 
be able to show that the capital he 
wishes to borrow has a reasonable 
assurance of earning a profit and be- 
ing repaid within a year, or the bank 
will not make the loan. No finance 
agency is willing to gamble for possi- 
ble profit against the hazard of such 
funds becoming a fixed investment 
in a business—which is what hap- 
pens when loans cannot be repaid. 
Capital is plentiful for assured risks ; 
the stringency exists only in cases 
where profit possibilities are highly 
speculative. 

Retailers may dislike to have the 
term “speculative” applied to loans 
desired for purposes of expansion, 
but that is how the lender looks at 
them when the borrower’s own cap- 
ital is seriously impaired or ex- 
hausted. The margin of safety has 
been eliminated and can be re-created 
only by profitable operations. 

In this difficult financial situation, 
the first aim of the retailer should 
be to keep such working capital as 
he can muster free for the financing 
of operations. This means that less 
can be used for store fronts, rolling 































stock and like equipment. If the 

retailer wants to make capital im- 
provements he should provide sepa- 
rate funds so there will be no impair- 
ment of the funds used for daily 
operations. It is not too much to de- 
mand of a financial program that it 
arrange for reserves ample to meet 
all capital requirements for one year 
in advance. 

The merchant should further 
strive to finance operations out of his 
own resources as far as he is able. 
He should contemplate borrowing for 
expansion only if and when his cur- 
rent operations have reached a profit- 
able point and if the same ratio of 
profits can be maintained upon the 
new increments of capital. To enter 
the capital market before these con- 
ditions are assured is to court danger, 
since the speculative nature of the 
borrowing may easily lead to slowing 
down of turnover and inability to 
repay the loan. This is what has 
happened in the recent past, and the 
struggle to get out from under capi- 
tal burdens is still too vividly remem- 
bered to need comment. 




































The admonition not to borrow ad- 
ditional capital applies with even 
greater force to merchants who have 
obtained outside funds in the first six 
months of the year and have their 
peak business coming in the Fall. If 
they have been unable to go through 
the lean months without seeking 
capital, their only recourse is to limit 
the volume of business for the re- 
mainder of the year to the total capi- 
tal on hand; if not, they will not be 
liquid at the end of the fiscal period. 

So far reference has been made 
only to retailers in general. What 
of the instalment merchant? Is his 
problem not more complex? 

It is, in the sense that his working 
capital has two uses—merchandising 
and financing. All the foregoing 


considerations apply to him; in 
addition, he must keep in mind that 
all financial assistance (whether given 
with or without recourse) must yield 
a net profit or he does nothing more 
than swap dollars. Take as an ex- 
ample a store doing a business of 
$400,000 which wishes to finance an 
additional $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness upon which there is a possible 
profit of $12,000. If the cost of 
financing such an increase is $12,000, 
there is no point in trying for this 
additional volume. 

It seems absurd that business 
should be conducted without recogni- 
tion of this fact, yet it happens re- 
peatedly. Unless the retailer knows 
in advance just what his capital re- 
quirements and costs are going to be 
for additional volume, the odds are 
against his making the desired profit. 
And he is very likely to incur an 
actual loss. Working capital definite- 
ly limits the volume of business 
which can be handled at a profit, and 
as we enter into an era of rising 
prices a further limitation is imposed. 
Every time a unit of goods is sold 
and has to be replaced, the replace- 
ment will require more working 
capital. One offset to this will be the 
normal shrinkage in unit volume of 
sales which accompanies a rise in 
price levels, and another is greater 
profit possibilities per unit of sale. 

The second point on which mer- 
chants should focus attention con- 
cerns the seasonal influence. If it is 
capitalized, it will very materially 
aid the turnover of working capital. 


Because the seasonal factor has 
been swamped by economic forces 
during the past few years, we have 
almost lost sight of it. But it must 
again be reckoned with in planning. 
Spring demand this year was both 
seasonal and abnormal as a result of 
the violent swing-back from last 
year’s lows, and that abnormal de- 
mand may very likely 
decrease the size of 
the seasonal peak this 


Fall. It would be wise, 
therefore, to limit an- 
ticipation to a strict 
seasonal increase. This is another way 
of saying “Don’t overstock!” To 
overstock merchandise is to risk im- 
pairing the ratio between turnover 
and mark-up which is so essential to 
profitable operations. 

Every retailer, presumably, has 
noticed the tendency of costs to rise. 
It is a trend which will work against 
profits if it proceeds unchecked. Our 
third point, then, is to watch costs 
closely and hold them in check. 

Code requirements have demon- 
strated the effect of cutting personnel 
efficiency and the result is higher 
costs of operation. Higher wages and 
shorter hours are frequently blamed 
for this inefficiency, but diffusion of 
responsibility and inexperience of 
new personnel are largely at fault. 
The training of staffs is very much 
needed to offset this inefficiency. Ex- 
pressed in cold figures, the merchant 
should strive to keep the ratio of 
costs to volume constant. Otherwise, 
any profit derived from an increase 
in business this Fall will be wiped 
out by the costs of getting it. 


Consumers Crave Quality 


As a fourth point in my list of 
things which need attention, I single 
out giving the consumer better qual- 
ity for his money. Since the lower- 
ing of quality has been a widespread 
practice, this rule applies generally. 

A year ago, any comment on sac- 
rificing quality brought forth the re- 
joinder that competition had to be 
met. This response was valid at that 
time because we were operating in 
that kind of a cycle. But we aren't 
doing this any longer, and the ex- 
pediency of slighting the consumer 
now accomplishes nothing. Honest 
values are to-day a pre-requisite for 
profitable operations, for balance 
sheets show that the greatest gains 





recorded during the past twelve 
months have been made by those re- 
tailers who have stayed most tena- 
ciously on the quality road. 

The consumer of to-day is quality 
conscious in a way that he hasn't 
been for years. He wants good 
merchandise and he is willing and 
tar better able to pay for it. The 
job is to give him what he wants 
rather than what is on hand to sell. 
This is important for all business 
since the consumer must be kept 
buying if proper turnover of capital 
is to be maintained. 

It is a common error to try to sell 
to too many markets. The fifth 
point, then, is to re-examine your 
market and concentrate on selling to 
it and to no other. 

This is not a good time to spread 
your fire. If operations are to be 
profitable the market must be very 
carefully circumscribed. The type of 
clientele, its buying tastes and its 
buying power are all intimately re- 
lated to the character of a store, its 
size and its location. This logical re- 
lation is the profitable one and to try 
to appeal to the outside fringe only 
cuts into profits. A clientele can be 
served best by providing a wider 
assortment within the established 
buying range rather than by provid- 
ing more lines in other price ranges. 

When the going is hard other 
fields look greener; there appear to 
be more profit possibilities in other 
types of merchandise. But this is 
usually an illusion. A policy of tak- 
ing on additional lines (unless they 
are allied) is hazardous to-day be- 
cause it requires larger capital out- 
lays at a time when capital must be 
conserved ; and because it diverts sell- 
ing effort when basic lines need every 
ounce of merchandising effort. Di- 
versification may result in a larger 
sales volume, but almost invariably 
it produces a lower average profit. 

The sixth point relates to inven- 
tory. We should plan to make the 
inventory policy fit the merchandis- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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It takes a good business man to 
provide good service. If he doesn’t 
give good service he knows his cus- 
tomers will not come back, while the 


goods he has sold them will. He 
may not seem the least bit moral 
about it. It is quite possible that 
he would give poor service instead 
of good if he could work up a big- 
ger trade that way. But he has been 
interested in the facts, and he found 
out that he can’t. 
.—Epwarp A, FILENE. 


To meet the great tasks that are 
before us, we must require all our 
intelligence, and we must be sound 
and wholesome of mind. We must 
proceed in order. The price of anger 
is failure. —-ELwoop HENDRICKS. 


Men are constantly in danger of 
losing their first ideals. 
—J. S. HENDERSON. 


As restrictions and prohibitions are 
multiplied in the empire, the people 
grow poorer. When the people are 
subjected to overmuch government, 
the land is thrown into confusion. 
When the people are skilled in many 
cunning arts, strange are the objects 
of luxury that appear. The greater 
the number of laws and enactments, 
the more thieves and robbers there 
will be—Lao Tzu, 604 B.C. 

From H. Buttenworth, Belleville, N. J. 


A man owns only what he uses, 
and no more. To him who uses 
wisely and well what has been en- 
trusted to him shall be added other 
talents. The talents not used shall 
be taken away. If you use your 
mind, it expands, and if you do not, 
it goes in the direction of idiocy. If 
you use your riches wisely, you be- 
come richer. 

—Dr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


When you have discarded all de- 
sire for help from-friends and others 
in connection with your work—and 
refuse to lean back upon the expecta- 
tion of any such help—you have 
made a move in policy that will do 
more to bring you success than any- 
body’s help can advance you. 
Mutuat Lire Pornts. 





What the prospect who means 
business wants is not artificial clap- 
trap but reasons why.—B. C. BEAN. 


We are free when our acts pro- 
ceed from our entire personality, 
when they express it, when they ex- 
hibit that indefinable resemblance to 
it which we find occasionally be- 
tween the artist and his work. 

—HeEnri BErGson. 
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If you, want knowledge, you must 
toil for it; if food, you must toil 
for it; and if pleasure, you must toil 
for it. Toil is the law. Ease comes 
through toil, and not by self-indul- 
gence and indolence. When one gets 
to love his work, his life is a happy 
one.—RUuSKIN. 


The wise man is always ready, 
when necessary, to change his mind: 
the fool never changes his mind, and 
that’s the reason he is always a fool. 

—THE FIxer. 


THREE THINGS 


Three things to govern—temper, 
tongue and conduct. 

Three things to cultivate—courage, 
affection and gentleness. 

Three things to commend—thrift, 
industry and promptness. 

Three things to despise—cruelty, 
arrogance and ingratitude. 

Three things to wish for—health, 
friends and contentment. 

Three things to work for—secur- 
ity, independence and happiness. 

Three things to admire—dignity, 
gracefulness and honesty. 

Three things to give—aid to the 
needy, comfort to the sad and appre- 
ciation to the worthy. 


Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry 
of the poor, he also shall cry himself, 
but shall not be heard.—Proverbs, 
20:13. 

Sent in by E. R. Cox, Rve, 
N. ¥. JWhat is your favorite text? 
A Forses book its presented to 


senders of texts used. 





Sooner or later, a man, if he is 
wise, discovers that business life is a 
mixture of good days and bad, vic- 
tory and defeat, give and take. He 
learns that it doesn’t pay to be a sen- 
sitive soul—that he: should let some 
things go over his head like water off 
a duck’s back. He learns that he who 
loses his temper usually loses. He 
learns that all men have burnt toast 
for breakfast now and then and that 
he shouldn’t take the other: fellow’s 
grouch too seriously. 

—WILFRED PETERSON. 


Life is, after all, pretty much what 
we ourselves make it. And we make 
it by the kind of impulses we re- 
ceive and broadcast. 

—JEROME P. FLEISHMAN. 


The ultimate aim of all industry, 
science, government and sociology is 
for a better life—better living con- 
ditions; better health; better food; 
better government ; better houses ; in 
fact, for better everything. And 
these can come about only in pro- 
portion as our daily routine and ac- 
tivities conform more nearly to na- 
ture’s laws, which we understand so 
poorly at the present time. 

—CHar-Es F. KEtrerinc. 


Adversity makes men and prosper- 
ity makes monsters.—VicTtor Hvco. 


By measuring a man by outward 
standards, by flattering for ulterior 
ends, by an insolerit and contemptu- 
ous. indifference toward “common 
people” we are dishonoring man and 
insulting God. 

—Tuomas H. Morratrt, D.D. 


To restrict production and to 
raise prices as a general policy is, 
to me, not liberalism: but reaction, 
not statesmanship but surrender, not 
creative advance but cowardly re- 
treat. That way lies the subsidizing 
of inefficiency. That way lies the 
sabotage of superior management 
that knows how to bring both the 
cost of production and the price of 
products down. That way lies a per- 
manent and perilous lowering of liv- 
ing standards for the swarming mil- 
lions. It was not for this that the 
pioneers builded their blood and 
sacrifice into the foundations of this 
nation. More goods at lower prices 
is the logical goal of an age of science 
and technology !—GLENN FRANK. 


Correct living adds to the prob- 
ability of success; no man can work 
well. or think well with his life line 
filled with clinkers—E. W. Howe. 









AN IDEAL 


with which to build a dependable and economical fleet 


Buick has always been a fine, 
substantial, dependable automo- 
bile — ideal for men who use 
a car constantly in their busi- 
SS +} ness. And now the present low 
price of the newest Buick puts it well within reach 
of any firm who would build a fleet offering the 
maximum in prestige; in speed and comfort; in 
safety and long life. 
Think of it! A Buick through and through at a list 
price of $795. Acar whose 93-h.p. engine delivers a 
“top speed of 85 miles...and assures a fuel con- 
sumption, over the speed range from 20 to 70 miles 


Body by Fisher 


CAR 


an hour, of 15 miles to the gallon. A big, roomy 
car replete with such new features as Knee-Action 
Wheels and the Buick Ride Stabilizer; retaining 
such time-tested fundamental Buick features as the 
Buick Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engine, Torque 
Tube Drive, and the famous Buick Sealed Chassis. 


Low purchase price ... low cost of operation... 
economy in upkeep .. . all combine with Buick 
value to make the newest Buick an ideal car with 
which to build a dependable, economical fleet. 

Any Buick dealer will gladly place one of these new 
cars at your disposal so that you may see for your- 
self the advantages it offers in vour particular case. 
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Series 40—$795 and up. Series 50—$1110 to $1230. Series 60—$1375 to $1675. Series 90—$1875 to $2175. List prices at Flint, Mich. 
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EFFICIENCY DRIVE WORKS 


An outstanding job of efficiency 
building lies behind the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s proud announcement that 
average loadings per car of less-than- 
carload freight have jumped 53 per 
cent. since last December. 

Though the Pennsylvania credits 
its new store-door collection and de- 
livery service for much of the im- 
provement, a major factor was a care- 
fully planned campaign among em- 
ployees. 

First, the road made a detailed and 
open-minded study of the usual meth- 
- ods of handling l.c.l. freight. Then, 
from what was discovered, it made a 
thorough revision of its standard di- 
rections. For example, directions 
were given out to pay more attention 
to close stowing. To avoid forward- 
ing through cars with light loads into 
areas served by local peddler freight 
trains which could handle the business 
satisfactorily. To use the same car for 
through and local business by loading 
through freight in one end, local 
freight in the other. To use motor 
trucks in concentrating freight to 
eliminate unnecessary car shifting. 
To use freight containers more fre- 
quently and more effectively. To 
avoid dispatching lightly loaded cars 
for Sunday arrival by holding them 
for heavier loading for Monday ar- 
rival. 

Finally, the new rules and the ef- 
ficiency campaign were sold through 
meetings which reached the lowest 
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"rank of employees. 


The general su- 
perintendent of stations and transfers 
held conferences with the like officers 
of the Pennsylvania’s four operating 
regions. These superintendents then 
met with the supervising agents of 
each division. The supervising agents, 
in turn, held meetings with their 
division freight agents; the freight 
agents told their foremen about the 
new methods and the results which 
were expected; and the foremen 
passed the word on to their men. 

Results of the drive have been 
heavy savings on car movements and 
wear and tear on equipment. Most 
spectacular result is that the Pennsyl- 
vania, in June, carried 46 per cent. 
more l.c.l. freight than in December, 
but did it with five per cent. fewer 
cars. 


Who Buys Insurance? 


In three great classifications—man- 
ufacturing, building and oil produc- 
ing and refining — more workmen 
bought life insurance this June than 
a year before; but buying among 
owners and managers dropped off. 
This is one of the significant trends 
in insurance buying silhouetted by 
American Service Bureau’s regular 
analysis of 10,000 insurance applica- 
tions made each June and December. 
The recently completed tabulation for 
June, 1934, reveals also that: (1) 
747 of the 10,000 buyers were in 
manufacturing industries, against 
615 in June, 1933—a fact which the 
Bureau attributes to NRA and other 
efforts to stimulate business (for 
other views on NRA as a business 
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stimulator, see page 10). (2) Gov- 
ernment employees also .were larger 
insurance buyers—444 against 350, 
possibly because there are more gov- 
ernment employees to buy. (3) 
Housewives, students, railroad men 
and farmers and ranchers were poor- 
er buyers of insurance than in June, 
1933. (4) Automobile sales agents 
were far ahead of all other classifi- 
cations in amount of insurance car- 
ried. Their average was $9,069, ex- 
ceeding even the average insurance 
agent’s $8,199, which placed second. 


Foremen Get Educated 


The foreman is a key man in em- 
ployee representation. He is closer 
to the rank-and-file workman than 
anyone else on the management side. 
Thus, he can make an employee-rep- 
resentation plan by understanding it, 
knowing what it tries to do, giving it 
a pat on the back; or he can break it 
by regarding it as something which 
undermines his authority, gives his 
men a chance to fight every order 
he gives. 

General Motors, one of the com- 
panies which is alive to this situation, 
is taking no chances on its foremen’s 
attitude. In the past few months, 
more than 5,000 foremen have spent 
several weeks each on a special train- 
ing course in the science of industrial 
relations which is given by General 
Motors Institute. 

The course, expanded greatly on 
the framework of a previous course, 
is unusually complete. It outlines the 
foreman’s position under collective 
bargaining. It describes the more 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 


This newly launched, 260-foot motor tanker challenges the shipping industry: largest all-welded vessel ever 
built in the United States, it eliminates 250,000 rivets, is cheaper, stronger, 50 tons lighter 





important whys and wherefores of 
human behavior. It dips into indus- 
trial economics. And it also covers 
employee representation from the 
workman’s point of view; methods 
of reaching better understanding with 
rank-and-file employees; improve- 
ment of supervision policies; judg- 
ing men; group morale; correct 
transmission of orders; corporate or- 
ganization and planning; control of 
materials and waste; equipment han- 
dling; and the science of personnel 
work. 


Briefs on Business 


Ip—EASs WANTED. The Davis Store 
in Chicago is turning A Century of 
Progress into profits for itself and 
cash for employees. Two hundred 
fifty dollars in prizes have been set 
aside for the four employees who 
originate, by September 1, the best 
ideas for business development in- 
spired by visits to the Fair. 

OwNERS ON STRIKE. In mid-Aug- 
ust, owners of New York service- 
trade shops planned a_ half-day 
“strike” for the “right” to fix mini- 
mum prices. Outraged by elimina- 
tion of the privilege from their NRA 
codes in May, proprietors of barber, 
beauty, tailor and cleaning shops; 
laundries; bowling alleys and other 
service establishments want to im- 
press the public with their predica- 
ment, force a minimum-price fixing 
amendment to the State NRA-en- 
abling act. Only garage owners are 
holding aloof. 

Wuy Trucks Haut FReicur. 
Speed, economy and convenience are 
the three big reasons for preferring 
the truck line to the railroad in haul- 
ing less-than-carload freight, say 35,- 
000. users of motor service who 
answered a questionnaire recently 
sent out by Federal Transportation 
Co-ordinator Eastman. Speed is a 
reason for shipping by truck in 73 
per cent. of the users’ tonnage ; econ- 
omy and convenience each appear as 
reasons in 67 per cent. of the ton- 
nage. Other reasons and the per 
cent. of tonnage they influence are: 
flexibility of service, 61; pick-up ser- 
vice, 54; lower packing costs, 27; 
later acceptance of shipments, 26; 
simplified rates, 25; reduction in 
damage, 15. 

Notes on Cotor. California’s mild 
1934 Winter has placed a special 
problem squarely on the laps of 
orange growers: the natural elements 
which give Valencia oranges their 
full rich color are a minus quantity. 
After previous mild Winters, grow- 
ers have sweated ethylene gas into 
the rind to color it. This year, they 
have a new process—passing the fruit 
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WORLD'S ONLY CAR UNDER $1000 
WITH POWER BRAKES! 


New“year-ahead” 


TUDEBAKERS 


UBLIC demand for these brilliant, 

new “year-ahead” Studebakers 
continues to be sensational. Built as 
only Studebaker builds— these new 
arrivals on the motoring scene offer 
Power Brakes and numerous other 
costly-car achievements. 

These latest and greatest triumphs 
of Studebaker engineering genius and 


manufacturing skill give you Quadri- 






New in speedway stamina..Newin skyway style.. New 
in luxurious roominess .. New in riding comfort .. New 
in sparkling performance ..New in operating economy 


poise Suspension which scientifically 
cradles the action of all four wheels — 
bodies of steel reinforced by steel — 
fittings, upholstery, equipment and 
roominess not rivalled by cars cost- 
ing hundreds more. 

Arrange for a convincing trial drive. 
Dictator, $695; Commander, $865; 
President, $1170, at the factory. 


Bumpers, special equipment extra. 


FROM THE SKYWAY COMES THEIR 
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through a bath of vegetable dye 
which is claimed to be harmless. Re- 
sults: added appetite appeal; a sav- 
ing of 36 hours over the old process ; 
higher prices for treated oranges... . 
Norge is cutting loose from the uni- 
versally used white color of electric 
refrigerators with a Mystery Model 
—finished in a marble-like mottle 





Transcontinental & Western Air 
Overnight between Los Angeles and New York! Captain E. V. Rickenbacker tells about the startling new 
service as the first scheduled plane prepares to leave Newark Airport (see also page 7) 


“for the woman who wants to be 
original in her kitchen.” Norge thinks 
it may start a new trend. 
CLARIFICATION. In “Unsung Tax 
Problem, Gets Spotlight” (Forses, 
August 1, page 13), the conditions 
described refer to all industrial, com- 
panies, not to banks, insurance com- 
panies, public utilities, railroads, etc. 


New Slants on Selling 


Feed Hungry Shoppers 


Free lunch attracts customers and 
keeps them coming back to Garver’s 
—“‘world’s largest country store’— 
in Strasburg, Ohio (population 
1,305). Off in a corner is a restau- 
rant with a special kitchen where 
shoppers, driving in from miles 
around, get coffee and sandwiches 
free of charge from half-past eleven 
to one. 


Telegrams for Shoes 


In August, more than ten thousand 
telegrams shot out from the New 
York offices of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association. They urged 
shoe stores to announce their new 
styles in evening newspapers of 
August 15 and morning newspapers 
of the next day. And they signaled 
the launching of a new campaign to 
shave the ragged edges off sales pro- 
motion. 

Until this year, shoe retailers have 
opened their Fall season haphazardly ; 
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a few opened in August, many in 
September, some trailed along in 
October. The result was scattered 
effort, poor tie-in with Fall promo- 
tions of clothing, lack of a clean-cut 
impression on the consumer mind. 

In opening the 1934 Fall season, 
however, shoe retailers under the 
wing of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association are planning to get to- 
gether for the first time on a con- 
certed selling drive. 

Expected results: (1) Greater 
Fall-style consciousness among con- 
sumers; (2) effective linking with 
August introduction of Fall dress 
styles; (3) longer style season for 
Fall shoes. If the drive comes up to 
expectations, the same plan will be 
repeated for the 1935 Spring opening. 


Movies Get ‘em! 


The variety of ways in which 
commercial moving pictures are used 
in selling is amazing. Here are some 
of the newer “hits” and what they 
do for their sponsors: 





The 


“sells” 
Goodyear’s new G-3 tire to dealers. 


Play Day for Plasterers: for dealer 
promotion by Certain-teed Products. 


Winning Rubber: 


What Are You Doing Tonight?: 
Rex Cole’s specialty salesmen absorb 
instruction and amusement in one 
sitting. 

Farewell to Runs: shows shoppers 
the selling points of Eastern Hosiery 
Mills’ stockings (brought in $65,000 
of business in a single three-weeks’ 
run). 

Gentlemen Prefer Beef, Pie lakes 
a Holiday: Leonard refrigerators sell 
themselves to A Century of Prog- 
ress crowds. 


The Flight of the Century, The 
Trail of the Golden State Limited, 
Mile High Colorado: two railroads 
bid for passengers at A Century of 
Progress; the first movie is New 
York Central’s, the last two are Rock 
Island’s. 


Modern Velvet: also at the Chi- 
cago Fair, to promote Collins & Aik- 
man products among automobile deal- 
ers and buyers. 


The Other Christmas Tree, Getting 
Together: American Telephone & 
Telegraph gets institutional advertis- 
ing into regular theatres. 


Man Against Microbe: the battle 
against germs as dramatized for the 
public by Metropolitan Life. 


The Magic Key: chemical societies 
and students see how Ethyl-Dow 
Chemical Corporation extracts bro- 
mine from sea water (Forses, April 
15, page 13). 

In the Dough: Standard Brands 
shows baking engineers how research 
has helped their industry. 


Selling Goes Seasonal 


Three electric-refrigerator makers 
are now in the thick of Summer cam- 
paigns built around slogans with a 
seasonal tang to keep salesmen on 
their toes. 

Kelvinator is running a “Barrel O° 
Fun” contest to push the sales curve 
upward. A _ baby barrel crammed 
with information about the drive went 
to each salesman at the getaway, and 
he is being kept up to date on devel- 
opments with a weekly newspaper, 
“On Tap.” Mickey Cochrane, human 
dynamo who manages the Detroit 
Tigers, gave the salesforce the start- 
ing signal. 

Leonard, not to be outdone by Kel- 
vinator’s Mickey Cochrane, has 
started a “Play Ball” contest, divid- 
ing its distributors into ten baseball 
“leagues,” with prizes and member- 



















ships in the Fence Busters’ Club go- 
ing to leading performers. 

Meanwhile, Frigidaire has turned 
to the farm for inspiration with a 
“Hot-Weather Harvest” campaign 
that urges salesmen to reap the bum- 
per crop of prospects resulting from 
food spoilage in hot weather. 


&s INVENTIONS 


’ these days when air conditioning 
is making such rapid strides and 
is being so much talked about, how 

many realize that there is such a 
thing as gas air conditioning? Most 
everyone, I am sure, associates air 
conditioning with electrical power. 

In a Pittsburgh telephone ex- 

change, engineers were assigned the 
task of maintaining a constant rela- 
tive humidity somewhat higher than 
that usually found in outside air. 
(The increased humidity helps main- 
tain electrical contacts necessary to 
good telephone reception.) The 
problem was solved by installing con- 
tinuous air washers which ordinarily 
operate during most of the time with 
cold water. The instant that humi- 
dity becomes insufficient, however, 
the cold water is automatically re- 
placed by gas-heated water at 140 
degrees F. . . . Electricity is, of 
course, used in the usual way for 
blowers and control apparatus. 


Winter Item: Frost-Proof Windows 


Speaking of air conditioning re- 
minds me of an unusual set of win- 
dows I saw at the Westinghouse 
“Home of To-morrow” at Mansfield, 
Ohio. No matter what the contrasts 
of temperature and moisture inside 
the house and out, there is practically 
never any frost or condensation on 
these window panes. 

The secret is that each window 
pane has two thicknesses of glass, 
between which is a “sandwich filling” 
of dehydrated and cleaned air. The 
initial cost is of course greater than 
for ordinary windows, but it is re- 
ported that forty per cent. less heat 
passes through them. Savings will 
result during the cooling season, too, 
if the home is air conditioned. 

This new type of window has re- 
cently been purchased by one of the 
window glass makers and will be 
more widely marketed. Incidentally, 
the double glazing also has possibili- 
ties for refrigerator display cases in 
grocery and meat markets. 

For factories with cleaning prob- 
lems which also have steam available, 






































Don’t expect to 
be a Samson! 





THE DRINK 
THAT KEEPS YOU 
FEELING FIT 
FOR WHAT’S AHEAD 


Everybody has his load to carry. 
Don’t expect to be a Samson. Try 
a twist of the wrist with an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. You’ll bounce back to 
normal, even if you’ve lost your hair 
—feeling more like wading in, buck- 
ling down and coming out on top. 


Coca-Cola Co., Atlenta, Ga. 


Drink 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 





A PURE WHOLESOME DRINK OF NATURAL FLAVORS 
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there is an interesting new vapor 
spray-cleaning apparatus which oper- 
ates from an electric-light socket. 
Anything from a heavy cutting spray 
to a light cleaning mist can be pro- 
duced at will by the operator, and 
cleaning compounds can, ,if wished, 
be included in the spray. 


Light on Statistics 


Some time ago* I mentioned the 
tendency toward including built-in 
lamps in household equipment. Now 
comes word that special lamps built 
into office tabulating equipment are 





*January lst: vacuum cleaners, beds. 
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tinues in the Summer doldrums. 

But beneath the surface calm ap- 
pear many evidences of significant 
political stirrings. The campaign 
managers throughout the country are 
vigorously demanding some _ two- 
fisted Rooseveltian dramatics to pep 
up the Congressional contests, but 
the President is veering hard toward 
at least another month of complete 
aloofness. 


Devaluation Pops Up Again 


Meanwhile, the White House is 
besieged again by the advocates of 
managed currency to increase the 
mint price of gold from $35 to 
$41.70 an ounce. En route to Wash- 
ington from the Pacific Coast last 
week, the President indicated clearly 
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the next step. In spite of having ap- 
parently excellent light without it, an 
operator aided by one of these built- 
in lamps has been found to be more 
speedy and more accurate, with less 
fatigue. 


Quieter Addressing 


And while on the subject of office 
equipment: in the announcement of 
an improved addressing machine 
which has just come on the market, 
I am impressed by the many steps 
taken to secure quiet operation. The 
motor fs mounted in rubber to re- 
duce vibration, drive belts have been 


to several train visitors that such 
pleas could not be even seriously con- 
sidered until after Labor Day. In 
these conversations there were firm 
implications that there probably 
would” be no major developments in 
administration economic policies un- 
til after the November elections. 
Despite these reports, however, 
Treasury officials decline to close the 
door finally against further revalor- 
ization. 
But Roosevelt Skips the Issue 

Off the record, party spokesmen 
explain that the President’s studied 
silence in the face of all these new 
pressures from the organized money 
managers reflects not so much his 
tolerance of, or sympathy with, in- 
flationary talk as his desire not to 
undermine those Democratic Con- 
gressional candidates who have made 
“easy money” their principal cam- 
paign appeal. If New Deal Congress- 
men can be re-elected on a tacit 
promise of further money tinkering, 
the field is theirs. But should busi- 
ness improvement next month make 
a second revalorization of the dollar 
unnecessary the campaign pledges of 
the individual Congressional candi- 
dates would not then be regarded as 
binding upon the White House. 

About the only certainty in the 
equation to-day is that Mr. Roose- 
velt has not definitely closed his mind 
to the possibility of further monetary 
manipulation. 
A Cabinet Shift? 


Labor leaders who have worked 
hand in hand with Donald Richberg 
and Senatot Wagner in shaping 
NRA industrial relations policies are 
discussing rather freely the proba- 
bility of a new Secretary of Labor. 
The word is that Secretary Perkins 
will be made general manager of the 
Subsistence Homestead Division, 
now operating as a branch of the In- 


reduced in number and changed in 
material, pulleys are of a special ma- 
terial specially designed to give quiet- 
ness, and the actual impression made 
by the printing has been dampened. 
Anyone who has tried to work in the 
presence of a battery of old-style ad- 
dressing machines will appreciate the 
differences these improvements are 
bound to make.—Cuapin Hoskins. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further in 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 
related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 


terior Department, which then would 
take over several Commerce Depart- 
ment functions aiming at the gradual 
decentralization of industry. The In- 
terior and Commerce units are work- 
ing in the same general direction, but 
without proper co-ordination. And 
both have been handicapped from the 
beginning, about a year ago, by 
mediocre direction. Consolidated, 
these new agencies would command 
departmental status. Miss Perkins 
thus would retain virtual Cabinet 
standing. The decentralization pro- 
gram is a special interest of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and the First Lady would 
like to see Frances Perkins in charge 
of it. 

A. F. of L. officers privately charge 
Secretary Perkins with a large share 
of responsibility for the continued 
spread of labor difficulties. A firmer, 
more practical hand at the helm, they 
contend, might have averted much 
industrial strife—and not a little 
political embarrassment—during the 
last year. Miss Perkins’ real interest 
is in the field of social and political 
theory. 


Frozen Asset 


“Happy Joe” Kennedy, Chairman 
of the recently established Securities 
Exchange Commission, ranks second 
to John J. Raskob as an individual 
creditor of the Democratic National 
Committee. The last monthly report 
of the party treasurer to the House of 
Representatives showed a balance of 
$33,576 owing Mr. Kennedy on his 
1932 campaign loans. He calls the 
item his “most frozen asset.” 

Mr. Raskob still has $80,000 
coming from the 1928 campaign. 

The wire and radio companies are 
the principal corporate creditors of 
the committee. Unpaid radio bills 
for the 1932 campaign aggregate 
$200,000. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 












What Will 
the Next Three 
Months Bring? 


OUR JUNE I5TH FORECAST WAS: 

Expect July business in dollars to 
be ahead of May but not equal to 
June or July of last year. 


WHAT HAPPENED: 

July business was three per cent. 
(or slightly less than the usual 
amount) below May, and distinctly 
below June and July last year. 


The forecasts given in our July 
15th issue (page 24) continue prac- 
tically unchanged, except that there 
is now less reason to hope for any 
very great improvement in October. 
Outside of New York City, business 
might by then be as much as fourteen 
per cent. ahead of 1933, but in view 
of the continued severity of the 
drought, this is not to be counted on. 

Total August business should be 
slightly ahead of last year’s. A fair 
estimate for September is that its 
business will be seven per cent. ahead 
of last year. 

In other words, the coming Au- 
tumn does not look like one of fire- 
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“Lean on me”. That is what the telephone says. 
And lean on it you can, not only in fair weather but 
in storm and crisis. Not that the reliability of tele- 
phone service is news. People take it for granted— 


a fact which in itself speaks volumes for its value. 











Bell Telephone System 











works in either direction, but rather 
one in which those businesses which 
steadily hoe their row will reap rea- 
sonable but not astonishing benefits. 
For none of the Autumn months can 
business as a whole be expected to 
equal that of any month from Feb- 
ruary until now. 

In most lines of business, activity 
was farthest ahead of last year in 
March or around the first of April. 
How ratios to last year have con- 
tinued to fall until in a number of 
cases activity passed below last year’s 
level, was shown in our August Ist 
issue (page 18). On June 15th, we 
anticipated that the ratio to last year 





Billions per Week 











Business in dollars, as represented by bank debits, continues its mild Summer decline, approximately equal to that 
of two years ago.6 Outside of New York City, business has continued ahead of last year’s record 








would continue to decline “until prob- 
ably the middle of August,” after 
which tt would be “followed by new 
increase.” Reports of late July and - 
early August indicate that the upward 
turn may <lready have begun. 

Stimulated by drought activity, 
freight car loadings of grain and 
livestock have been moving upward. 
The business solvency situation has 
also been improving since early July, 
and our index of new orders for 
Southern pine (which in the past has 
proved extremely sensitive) was on 
August Ist at a higher point than at 
any time since early May. 

Even more significant are the in- 
dications of Forbes Business Picto- 
graph (page 23) and of computations 
based on analysis of the Pictograph 
figures. One of these is the Business 
Recovery Index, which looks as if 
it may have hit its low point about 
July 25th. Another is the “relapse 
index,” a measurement of the breadth 
of the decline from the high levels 
of March. This also appears to have 
hit bottom in July. Both of these in- 
dexes usually begin to turn upward 
from four to eight weeks before a 
general feeling of confidence is no- 
ticeable in the business community. 
If they have now turned they should 
continue upward until November. 
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Pictograph 


Shows Where 
Dull-Season 
Sales Are 


The tendency toward improvement 
reported in our last issue has con- 
tinued. The number of cities making 
“new lows” in comparison with last 
year (as shown by downward point- 
ing arrows on the map) is continuing 
to decrease. Readers will also notice 
an increase in the amount and im- 
portance of the territories marked 
with upward arrows particularly 
those marked with the solid upward 
arrows which show improvement 
continuing a month or more. 

In choosing territories for near- 
future operation, the sales executive 


should first of all note that, although 
there are very few “A”s and “B”’s on 
the map, practically all of the “C” 
territory is still ahead of last year. 

Most of the “D” markings are in 
the drought area and on the Pacific 
Coast. But on the Coast the appear- 
ance of upward arrows indicates that, 
with the end of the maritime strikes, 
better business may be expected. 

Industrial Michigan still continues 
to be one of the strong spots of the 
map, but perhaps the most significant 
change since the August Ist Picto- 
graph is the breaking up of the large 
“D” area in the important industrial 
sections of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New England. The 
possibility of this was indicated last 
time by the appearance of upward 
pointing arrows. 

Although upward pointing arrows 
appear in a considerable proportion of 
the drought areas, it seems likely that 
these represent temporary: adjust- 
ments partly due to distress selling of 
live stock, the receipt of higher prices 
for grain, and to other temporary re- 
actions. In lumbering territories, how- 
ever, the improvement seems likely to 
continue. Cotton areas should also 
improve from now on. 

Because August is a dull month, 
the improvement shown on the map 
does not imply that active August 
sales will be ahead of July. It merely 
means that the ratio to last year is 
improving. Experience has shown, 
however, that this type of .improve- 
ment is followed by positive improve- 
ment in the busy season. 


LIST OF “BEST” CITIES 


The following ten cities are the largest 
of those which have recently compared 
more favorably with 1933 than at any time 
since early May. Seven of these, it will 
be noticed, are east of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, the other three on or near the Pacific 
Coast. 

As usual, the ten cities are listed in the 
order of their population: 


1. Wasuincton, D. C.: Though busi- 
ness here has dropped off since early Sum- 
mer, the decline has been considerably less 
than it was a year ago. 


2. Firnt, Micu.: July and early Aug- 
ust business is the best since March, and 
almost the best of the year. July output 
at Buick over twice that of July, 1933. 
August schedules 50 per cent. ahead of 
1933, 


3. Lone Beacu, Cautr.: Though busi- 
ness has been below last year’s levels since 
the middle of May, it very nearly reached 
them in July. End of the eighty-three-day 
waterfront strike on July 31st should help 
August business. 


4. Trenton, N. J.: Only in early May 
has business at any time compared more 
favorably with that of a year earlier. State 


employment office reports mid-Summer 
slump less than usually severe. 


5. Utica, N. Y.: Both last year and 
this year business in July was better than 
during any earlier month. But only once 
before has business been as far ahead of 
last year as in recent weeks. 


6. East Sr. Louts, Itt.: Thanks partly 
to cattle receipts, recent business has been 
higher than any time earlier this year. 
Last year, July was below June and May. 


7. SAN Jose, Catr.: Continuance of 
the improvement recorded in our last issue 
has carried business to the best levels of 
1934. 


8. PHoenrx, Ariz.: Another “repeat” 
from our August Ist issue. Adequate rain- 
fall has caused reduction of government 
relief program for Arizona. At. Phoenix, 
PWA projects, including extension of 
water and sewage to heavily settled dis- 


tricts now unserved, may give an additional 


boost to business after September 1st. 

9. Bay Crry, Micu.: Farther ahead of 
last year than at any previous time. Re- 
cent volume of business best of entire year. 

10. RaweicH, N .C.: Appears in this 
list for the third successive time. 





MEN WHO “KNOW IT ALL” 
are not invited 
to read this 


i ipnin MESSAGE is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with him- 
self and his business equipment. 

It is for the man who feels that he ought 
to be earning several thousand dollars more a 
year, but simply lacks the confidence neces- 
sary to lay hold on one of the bigger places 
in business. He realizes that business has 
radically changed in the last few years, but 
he doesn’t know all the new rules that have 
to be mastered. 

We should like to put into the hands of 
every such man a copy of a little book.that 
contains the seeds of self-confidence. It is 
called ‘““What a Business Man Must Know 
Today,” and it will be sent without obliga- 
tion. It contains the announcement of the 
Institute’s new Course and Service. This 
Course is an up-to-the-minute business aid; 
its contributors include such o1tstanding 
business leaders as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., David 
Sarnoff, Colby M. Chester, Bruce Barton 
and many others equally prominent. 


FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS TO BE 
INDEPENDENT 5 YEARS FROM TODAY 


For the man who is perfectly content with 
himself and his job, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do nothing. But there are 
thousands of men who could double their 
financial security if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 

The little book pictured below should be 
read by every man who expects to win a se- 
cure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are 
taking place in business today. It contains 
the condensed results of 25 years’ experience 
in helping men to forge ahead financially. 
The coupon below will bring it to your desk. 
Send for your copy today. 
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To the Alexander 
Astor Place, New York, N. Y. Send me ‘‘What 


Hamilton Institute, 


a Business Man Must Know Today,” which I 
may keep without charge. 

WHOM 2. - ccccccccccccccccececcccncsescccccccesses es 
Business 

Business Position................+++ Age........ i 
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After NRA—What? 


(Continued from page 11) 


economy unless it is made effective. 
This can only be achieved through 
the enforced co-operation of every 
citizen. It contemplates an absolute 
dictatorship, the muzzling of the 
press, and the elimination (by the 
firing squad if necessary) of all ob- 
jectors. It is of little interest to the 
world what route a crook takes in 
his downward path; the important 
thing is his destination. And so with 
a’ planned economy, it makes little 
difference whether this is accom- 
plished through Communism, Fas- 
cism, Nazism, the Guild System, or 
our so-called New Deal. 

After we have effectuated a 
planned economy, what are its re- 
sults? By its very nature it must 
bring about a lowering of consump- 
tion and production and a raising of 
the costs of living. A year ago I was 
shocked when some of our people 
working on a code for the oil indus- 
try placed on my desk a scheme 
which contemplated the fixing of 
prices. Fortunately we had in our 
industry enough sane-thinking ex- 
ecutives to prevent the putting into 
our code those provisions, because 
we were strongly of the belief that 
by so doing the oil industry would 
destroy itself. There would be no 
object in fixing prices unless those 
prices were fixed high enough to 
make the industry more profitable 
than was formerly the case. To-day 
20 per cent. of the national income 
goes to the automotive and allied in- 
dustries. If twenty years ago we 
thad had 25,000,000 cars on the roads, 
as we have to-day, it would have 
taken, at the then existing costs of 
operating an automobile, something 
like 80 per cent. of the national in- 
come, which of course is quite an 
impossible situation. It only goes to 
prove, however, that low prices are 
the outstanding necessity in the de- 
velopment of industry. Had we had 
price fixing in our industry, the con- 
sumption would have gone down; 
costs would then have gone up still 
further ; prices would have followed, 
and immediately the law of dimin- 
ishing returns would have become op- 
erative. Until America becomes con- 
scious of this fundamental, economic 
fact, business in this country will con- 
tinue to get worse, unless the Govern- 
ment continues to prime the pump. 

I am strongly of the conviction 
that in the long run the largest profits 
will be assured to industry through 
the application of the policy of high 
wages and low commodity prices: 
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The real intent and purpose of the 
NIRA was to raise and equalize 
wages. Had they restricted their ef- 
forts to the accomplishment of this 
one thing, it would have done much 
toward bringing back prosperity. I 
ain now satisfied, however, that even 
the wage provisions of the codes are 
a mistake, because Government off- 
cials use these provisions for political 
purposes, discriminating against one 
industry in favor of another, thereby 
stirring up strife and suspicion as 
between the employer and the em- 
ployees and thus causing more harm 
than the good they might otherwise 
accomplish. 

I therefore would strongly recom- 
mend that all the codes be scrapped ; 
that the Government balance its 
budget ; that all regulatory bodies of 
every kind and description be elimi- 
nated. Let’s have such laws as are 
necessary to purge the old order of 
some of its shortcomings. Let’s have 
the Administration administer these 
laws and the courts punish the male- 
factors. It is my belief that our de- 
pression was largely caused by the 
imposition on various businesses of 
Government regulatory bodies creat- 
ed during the war and which were 
not done away with in subsequent 
administrations. This bureaucracy 
threw a burden on industry which 
eventually broke its back; and now 
the New Deal attempts to cure that 
situation by more bureaucracy.—J. 
Howarp Pew, president, Sun Oil 
Company, Philadelphia. 


As director, also, of American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Mr. Pew has been in the thick of the 
battle for self-government. 


“More Flexibility!” 


The basic principles underlying 
the Codes are sound. What we need 
now is a simplification of the admin- 
istration of these Codes so that red 
tape can be cut to the minimum and 
changes that are obviously wise can 
be put into effect promptly. The 
rhythm of business technique cannot 
be slowed down by too much delay. 
If it is, there is danger that the whole 
mechanism of management will dis- 
integrate. 

I feel sure that a functional decen- 
tralization of Code control so that 
changes in Codes can keep step with 
changing conditions will solve most 
of the present difficulties. 

Give us such a set-up and the re- 
sults will be surprising—to the labor- 
ing man in protection against exploi- 
tation, to the consumer in well-made 
goods at fair prices, to the country at 
large in a smooth running industrial 
machinery and to the employer in a 
better grip over the forces which have 


led to his partial or complets defeat 
in the recent past.— Ernest G. 
DraPER, vice-president, The Hills 
Brothers Company, New York. 

Mr. Draper, long an exponent of employer’s 
responsibility for stabilizing employment, has in 


the past year served as a member of the Nation] 
Lator Board. 


“Can’t Overthrow Codes” 


NRA is too complicated in its pres- 
ent form. The question of what 
should be done with it in anticipa- 
tion of N.I.R.A. going out of exist- 
cnce a year from now is of very 
great importance. If business activ- 
ity improves meantime so that a 
shortage of labor exists when the 
final day arrives, the problem would 
probably not be so difficult. But who 
believes that business will be in that 
condition a year from to-day? 

It would seem, therefore, that re- 
gardless of what anyone may think, 
the complete overthrow of all the 
provisions of N.I.R.A. would be po- 
litically impossible if, indeed, it would 
be ethically and normally warranted. 
Perhaps a middle course such as the 
following would be worth consider- 
ing : 
(A). To relieve industries which 
elect to abide by the provisions of the 
Anti-Trust Laws from the necessity 
of operating under codes, provided, 
however, for the period of the emer- 
gency they are willing: 

1. To adopt a forty-hour nor- 
mal week beyond which they 
would not work employees receiv- 
ing less than $35.00 per week 
without paying penalty wages. 
Such penalty wages might be 
graduated upward until after 
fifty-four or sixty hours they 
would become particularly burden- 
some. 

2. To adhere to minimum wages 
agreed upon for broad trade areas 
not by industries. 

(B). Require that codes of 
those industries electing to have 
them, contain wage and hour provi- 
sions in consonance with those re- 
quired of the uncodified industries. 

This limited application of the 
present law would serve to effectuate 
a transition from codification to nor- 
mal operations without hardship up- 
on either employers or employees. It 
would also get away from the arbi- 
trary fixing of maximum hours by 
law which, even as an emergency 
policy, is uneconomic and unwar- 
ranted.—JAMEs W. Hook, president, 
The Geometric Tool Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Hook has been an active member of the 
Durable Goods Industry Committee, whose report 
is now famous. His suggestion given here has 
already been made to General Johnson. 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Merger Mongers Busy 

Detroit—Merger confabs are as 
thick as London fogs these days. 
Several incipient fires are smoulder- 
ing behind the smoke of rumor which 
has enveloped the by-ways of the 
automobile industry for several 
months. There is no positive assur- 
ance as I write that any of these fires 
will flame into a new combination of 
passenger car companies. It is pretty 
well recognized that success for any 
new combine must rest on an orig- 
inally sound financial set-up and on 
willingness of all parties to place 
complete operating power in the 
hands of obviously competent leader- 
ship. 

It used to be that merger profits 
were to be derived from the process 
of merging. To-day’s combinations, 
on the other hand, are of necessity 
being projected on the idea that the 
profits must come from successful, 
permanent operation of the merged 
companies. Returns are expected 
from building and selling automo- 
biles; not from the stock market. 


Independents Still in Running 

Every independent company in the 
industry has been mentioned as a 
possible participant in one or another 
of the rumored coalitions. At least 
three or four strong independents, in 
my opinion, can safely be counted out 
of any immediate deals. And three 
or four others can be counted just as 
definitely as being likely participants 
in any action which may transpire 
within a few weeks or months. 

Even if present negotiations fail 
of immediate fruition, it is evident 
that the automobile-manufacturing 
industry is pointed toward a further 
consolidation of resources and effort. 

But don’t let anybody tell you that 
the day of the successful independent 
automobile company has passed. Very 
profitable operation, permanently, is 
possible for at least three or four in- 
dependents, given alert management 
capable of grasping the specialized 
opportunities available. And my 


ramblings through the industry con- 
vince me that those opportunities are 
going to be grasped—courageously 
and firmly. 


Labor Clouds Disappearing 

Despite trouble among the pattern 
workers and a continued flow of in- 
dividual cases for handling by the 
Automobile Labor Board, the labor 
situation in the automotive industry 
is more stable than might be thought 
by the average reader. Little spon- 
taneous dissatisfaction appears among 
employees. Company unions are gain- 
ing strength because through them 
hundreds of employee demands al- 
ready have been obtained. 

Interest in and agreement with the 
article “Why I am Losing Faith 
in the Company Union—a Loyal 
Worker’s Warning to Management” 
(Forzes, August 1, page 10) is to be 
found on the part of many automo- 
tive executives. Determination to 
make the company unions in the auto- 
mobile plants freely and honestly 
representative of the workers is evi- 
dent in practically every automotive 
high place. 

Chances of further strikes have 
not evaporated, but the road to indus- 
trial peace is gradually being cleared. 


Hourly Wage Rates Favored 

A marked trend away from piece- 
work and group-bonus wage pay- 
ments and back toward. straight 
hourly rates is noticeable in many 
automotive plants. 

Strangely enough, efficiencies have 
increased rather than decreased in 
more than one department where the 
change has been made. 

Not all workers favor hourly rates. 
Chrysler, for example, let his men 
vote by departments on their choice 
of wage-payment method. An incen- 
tive system was desired by many. 
Each department now is paid by the 
method chosen by the workers in it. 
Several other manufacturers have 
applied a similar principle. 


Dealers to Sponsor Shows 

It has been decided definitely that 
the New York and Chicago automo- 
bile shows will be held under the aus- 
pices of the local dealers in 1935 in- 
stead of under manufacturer man- 
agement as heretofore. 

The usual January dates will be 
adhered to, however, and the New 
York exhibit (Jan. 5 to 12) will con- 
stitute the first important public 


showing of a majority of the new 
models which will be the basis of the 
1935 selling campaigns. 

As in other years, some Fall an- 
nouncements are to be expected, but 
many radically changed models will 
first appear about the year end. 
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T is a new thing for a steel 

company to step out of its estab- 
lished character and help fabri- 
cators, manufacturers, builders 
and engineers to solve some of 
the perplexing production and 
merchandising problems of today. 


But Republic has had the courage 
to turn its back on tradition—and 
to lead an old industry into new 
fields and new markets. 


Weare moving forward. Progress is 
in the saddle. Republic doesits part. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 
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Odd Lots 


Experienced investors know 
the value of diversifying their 
security holdings into various 
classes of seasoned high grade 
issues. 

The conservative new investor 
will want to know the many 
advantages offered to. both 
large and small investors in 
purchasing Odd Lots of sound 
securities. 

We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet which explains 
trading procedure and our re- 
quirements. 


Ask for F. 636 


100 Share Lots 


john Muir& @ 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
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12 Stocks 


Experts Recommend 
Under New Conditions 


ereesoes today are faced with greater 
perplexity than ever in selecting sound 
investment or spectilative issues. New con- 
ditions are producing. new favorites, in 
strong positions to profit from reconstruc- 
tion programs...many former market 
leaders dependent on professional sponsor- 
ship may never regain former positions. 

To help investors in this puzzling situa- 
tion, our Staff has selected from the recom- 
mendations of the leading financial authori- 
ties the 12 stocks most favored to meet 
present-day business and financial conditions. 


Send for this List FREE! 


OU may have this month’s 12-stock re- 

port—invaluable at this time of uncer- 
tainty—without es, to introduce to 
you the UNITED OPINION method of stock 
forecasting which has proved so successful 
these past 15 years. This list is available 
through no other source. 


Ask for Bulletin F.M.30 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


voces r Boston , Mass. 











POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoim @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon. Aucust 8TH, 1934. 

Last issue we returned to the con- 
servative attitude which we have held 
toward the long-term market during 
most of the past six months, though 
we also suggested the probability of 
temporary recovery and allowed spec- 
ulative purchases on further weak- 
ness for a rise of “three to four 
points in the averages.” The further 
weakness was more abrupt than we 
anticipated, but it was followed by 
the suggested intermediate recovery, 
which actually extended 4% points 
before giving way to new recessions. 

The writer finds it particularly dif- 
ficult to formulate a truly definite 
forecast for the immediate future at 
this time, due to divergent feelings 
regarding the near-term movement, 
on the one hand, and the longer-term 
outlook, on the other. 

There is no decisive guarantee, for 
instance, that the recent downward 
movement has been ended. But the 
technical position of the market ap- 
pears to be gaining strength almost 
constantly for a later, and perhaps 
major, advance. The practical danger 
is that, in trying for the “extreme 
bottom,” we run the risk of missing 
out on any such later strength. And 
the writer’s current feeling is that 


favorable long-term prospects are 
more important than the less favor- 
able near-term outlook. 

The proper course seems to lie in 
a policy of compromise. We should 
recommend that the average reader 
be accumulated to an extent of mod- 
erately over half of his market cap- 
ital, holding the remainder liquid for 
additional accumulation in case our 
further declines materialize. Such 
advice applies to both: the long-term 
investor and the short-term specu- 
lator. 

As a matter of fact, the short-term 
trader may be justified in taking on 
slightly higher percentages of stock 
at this time, due to the immediate 
possibilities for renewal of at least 
intermediate recovery to levels some- 
what higher than those attained in 
the first few days of August. We 
should protect such purchases at the 
lows of August 6th. And we should 
accept near-term profits, if available, 
on an average of only a point or two 
above the previously mentioned highs 
of the first few days in the current 
month. 

Such recovery, of course, is not 
certainly guaranteed, but the oppor- 
tunity for close protection levels 
makes the operation attractive. Nor 
would such a recovery be inconsistent 
with our previously noted conserva- 
tism regarding the final bottom of the 
decline. There would still be room 
for renewed reaction later in the 
month. And, in such case, the charac- 
ter of that later recession should shed 
light on whether or not the lows of 
last October must be broken before 
we establish a final base for lasting 
advance. 

To summarize, therefore, the in- 
vestor should continue well accumu- 
lated, but with partial reserves for 
later buying on renewed weakness. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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The speculator should be in similar 

sition, except that he is entitled to 
somewhat higher percentage pur- 
chases, closely protected, on the 
chances for near-term, but interme- 


diate, recovery. 
(Next article about August 27th.) 


WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


European investors, and especially 
the British investment trusts, have 
gradually built up a reputation for 
proper decisions on “when and what” 
to do in American markets. They are 
reputed to have sold early in 1929, 
bought back early in 1932, etc. 

Much of this “tradition” is prob- 
ably based on little more than rumor, 
but Wall Street likes to think in such 
terms. And the fact remains that 
enlightened European buying is just 
that. It is powerful, and it is well- 
based in fundamental logic. 


“The Foreigners Are Back!” 


Recent rumors, in any case, are 
that buying for the account of Europe 
has been increasing. There are sug- 
gestions that the “war scare,” late in 
July, was purely domestic, and that 
Europe helped to cushion the decline 
by its own purchases. 

If the “foreigners” are given prop- 
er credit for logic and wisdom in 
investment, it seems reasonable to 
assume that they are accumulating 
American speculative equities. But it 
seems just as reasonable to assume 
that they are doing so gradually, and 
on a scale down. 


California Packing 


The widely publicized American 
drought has also called attention to 
the possibilities for increased use of 
canned goods and, incidentally, to the 
favorable set-up in California Pack- 
ing. It is the largest packer of canned 
fruit and vegetables in the world, and 
also ranks high in dried fruit and 
canned fish production. The com- 
pany’s trade-name, Del Monte, has 
been well advertised. This year’s 
pack is reported good, with a firm 
price structure. 

Capitalization is simple, with no 
preferred stock and less than a mil- 
lion shares of common following 
about $15,000,000 in bonds. Earn- 
ings recovered from a loss of $4 a 
share in 1932 to a profit of more than 
that amount last year, and the com- 
mon has recently returned to a divi- 
dend basis of $1.50 per share per 
annum, 


Price action of the stock has been 
excellent since the beginning of the 
present year, even though the advance 
since March has been less than 15 
points. California Packing is one of 
the few stocks which has registered 
new highs in the past couple of 
months. 

We should suspect “pool activity” 
if that term had not been banished to 
the realm of oblivion under the Na- 
tional Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. In any case, the stock looks 
interesting from a speculative stand- 
point. Current levels are around 36 
and moderate purchases would ap- 
pear justified, especially on technical 
reactions. 


Second Quarters Compared 


Comparison of corporation earn- 
ings for the first quarters of 1933 
and 1934 did not prove a great deal, 
as noted in this section of the May 
Ist issue. Almost any company 
should have done better in the first 
quarter of this year than in the “‘bank 
crisis” period of last. Second quar- 
ter of 1933, however, was a generally 
large one. Companies which show 
good gains in the second quarter of 
this year, over the same period of 
1933, have better basis for pride. 

In the following table are a few 
of such issues, with their compara- 
tive earnings per common share. 


Earned in 

Second Quarter 

Company 1933 1934 
Air Reduction ........... $1.31 $2.63 
Atlantic Refining ........ 0.37* 1.12 
Bohn Aluminum ......... lide 3.23 
Chrysler Motors ........ 1.10 1.89 
Corn Products Refining... 0.76 1.40 
oo PRR A 1.02 1.83 
General Motors ......... 1.01 1.51 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 1.84 2.55 
National Distillers ....... 0.26 2.87 
National Steel ........... 0.84 1.96 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 0.48 1.02 


* Deficit. 


“Paris Turns to Wool” 


The writer’s “fashion adviser” 
suggests considerable discounting of 
such headlines, which seem to appear 
fairly regularly in reporting annual 
Fall style openings abroad. The fact 
remains, however, that wool has a 
fairly logical seasonal trend, seasons 
being what they are. And the trend 
should be upward into the chill blasts 
of Winter. 

It can hardly be said that the sta- 
tistical position in the woolen indus- 
try has gathered much strength. But, 
on the other hand, American Woolen 
common stock has slid gradually 
down to around 7 or 8, compared 
with a high of 17 last February. For 
pure speculation, the issue would 
seem attractive for at least inter- 
mediate recovery, especially if avail- 
able at any further price concessions. 














5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Pamphlet 


FREE! 


@ <A new investment and trading philosophy 
is outlined in a remarkable article by a 
staff member of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service. Inc. Stripping the trappings from 
long held, popular fallacies and half-truths 
about investing. it lays bare the basic prin- 
ciples that protect capital and make possible 
a more rapid growth. 
@ It deals fearlessly and specifically with 
such puzzling questions as 
Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market? 
—Why statistics fail to signal vital 
turning points 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what 
are not 
@ In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of 
most financial losses and tells how to 
make substantial progress through the adop- 
tion of dynamic, positive methods that make 
for genuine conservatism. 
@ Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself 
how_old precepts have failed. how this 
hew understanding of investment principles 
not only protects but builds up capital—and 
how other new factors (including regula- 
tion) are increasing investors’ opportunities 
= success in the market. Mail this coupon, 
oday. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “‘How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth... 
Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 20 on Preference Stock 
NorTIcE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
September 1, 1934, has been declared on 
the $3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable September 1, “1934, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 

close of business on August 20, 1934. 
Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 
August 10, 1934. 














San Francisco, California 
July 31, 1934 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California, held today, 
dividend No. 34 of 25c per share was declared 
on the outstanding stock of this corporation, 
payable on September 15, 1934 to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York, 
at the close of business on August 15, 1934. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘‘Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments... . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Whivcu the 


tides of economic change 
from the safe vantage of 
an Annuity Income. 

It is definite, guaran- 
teed and unfluctuating 
in amount as long as you 
live. 

Interested? Write for 
our booklet. 








Sa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTOn, MASSACHUSETTS 





197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me booklet, “You Can 
Have an Income as Long as You Live.” 




















SUPPOSE YOU OWNED’ 
THIS HOTEL ..*... 


How Would 
You run it? 


No doubt you would want your 
*guests sure of a friendly welcome; 
of cheerful, alert service; of clean, 
cool, bright, modern rooms. You'd 
want them to sleep well; to like the 
food—to have it truly good food; 
and with all this the rates would 
have to be right, too. 


NOW —these are our policies! 


Try Hotel Knickerbocker, Chi- 
-cago, on your very next trip 


Chicago’s —it’s one block from Lake 


Michigan—cool, quiet, restful, 


HOT E L yet only a few minutes to the 


business center and _ the 
World’s Fair Gates. 


i ‘ ile (i Utell ¢3: 


Walton Place — East of Michigan Blvd. 





A List 
of Store-Stocks 
for Autumn Speculation 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


There is a decided variation 
of seasonal movement in the large 
and general group of store-stocks. 
This applies particularly to the 
department stores. Their trade 
during July and August usually 
slumps to the lowest volume of 
the year. Thereafter, they enjoy one 


2 


societies, it would seem that such 
store groups might look forward to 
a considerable impetus in business 
for the latter part of this year. 

In the accompanying list we pre- 
sent six stocks in the general store 
classification which might be sug- 
gested for speculation on such a 
basis. The first three represent re- 
tail department stores operating 
chiefly in New York City. The next 
two are the leading mail-order houses 
and the sixth suggestion is the lead- 
ing low-priced variety chain system. 

Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion operates one of the oldest and 
largest groups of department stores 
in the country, including Lord and 
Taylor and James McCreery in New 
York, and other stores in Newark, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Minneapolis and 
Louisville. 

The company has no direct funded 
debt, although subsidiary mortgages 
are around $5,000,000. The common 
stock is the sole direct capitalization 








STATISTICS ON THE STORE STOCKS 


Common 


Company 


Associated Dry Goods 


Shares 


OS A | RRR eas aes 1,500,000 


Montgomery Ward 
Sears, Roebuck 
Woolworth, F. W 
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wave after another of Fall and Win- 
ter impetus. 

Seginning around Labor Day, fond 
parents equip their growing offspring 
for school and college. If there is 
any money left the parents them- 
selves stock up with winter clothing, 
furs, etc., before Thanksgiving. And 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas 
comes the high tide in volume of 
trade for the entire year. 

The mail-order and chain retail 
store systems do not have such a 
marked seasonal swing in business, 
but they also tend to show good gains 
from Labor Day to Christmas. 

There is, of course, no fully de- 
pendable connection between such 
seasonal swings in business and sim- 
ilar seasonal swings in the price of 
store stocks. A logical pattern, how- 
ever, is comparatively low prices for 
such stocks during the Summer slump 
and a good up-swing in such market 
values at some time or other during 
the last four months of the year. 

As a whole, department store trade 
has done better in 1934 than last 
year. Comparisons are not so favor- 
able just now, but if there be any 
goodness in the widely-publicized 
NRA and other government benefit 


after about 200;000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock. 

Earning record has been irregular 
in recent years but there was a net 
profit last year of $200,000 compared 
with a deficit of nearly $2,000,000 
in 1932. Financial position is strong 
and book value for the common stock 
is around $22 per share. No com- 
mon dividends have been paid since 
1931 and there are about $14 per 
share in accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock. 


Best & Company 


Best and Company operates a large 
department store on Fifth Avenue in 
New York City, and has also ex- 
panded its field with branch stores in 
suburban and resort communities. 

There is a small funded debt of 
less than $1,000,000 followed by 
2,000 shares of preferred stock and 
only 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Dividends are being paid 
regularly on both the preferred and 
common stock, with the latter on a 
basis of $1.50 per share per annum. 

The company’s earning record 1s 
irregular but has been generally 
good. 1932 made the poorest show- 
ing in a decade but there was still 
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a profit of $330,000, or over $1 per 
share on the common stock. Last 


year profits recovered to more than 
$700,000, or $2.33 per share. 


R. H. Macy 


R. H. Macy and Company is noted 
chiefly for its main store in New 
York City, which is one of the larg- 
est department stores in the United 
States. The company also operates 
department stores in Newark, Atlanta 
and Toledo. 

Capitalization is simple. The com- 
pany has neither funded debt nor 
preferred stock, although there are 
about 1,500,000 shares of no-par 
common stock outstanding. Sub- 
sidiaries also have a mortgage debt 
of around $7,000,000. Dividends on 
the common issue have been un- 
broken for many years and the pres- 
ent rate is $2 per share per annum. 

Earning record has been quite 
steady and quite good. Last year 
showed the smallest profit in nearly 
a decade but the company still earned 
more than $3,000,000 net or a little 
over $2 per share. Financial position 
is strong with a book value of more 
than $40 per share. 


Montgomery Ward 


Montgomery Ward is the oldest 
and the second largest mail-order en- 
terprise in the world. It sells a wide 
line of general merchandise to nearly 
10,000,000 customers, chiefly through 
mail-catalogues, but more recently 
also through branch retail outlets. 

The company has no direct funded 
debt, and following 200,000 shares 
of preferred stock, there are nearly 
4,500,000 shares of no-par common 
stock outstanding. No dividends on 
the common stock have been paid 
since 1930. The company fell be- 
hind in payments on the preferred 
but is now almost caught up on such 
arrears. 


In 1933 there was a profit of $2,- 
200,000 or 18 cents per share on the 
common compared with rather large 
deficits in the two preceding years. 
Book value at the beginning of 1934 
amounted to better than $24 per 
share on the common stock. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company is 
the largest mail-order outfit in the 
country and has branched out rapidly 
in establishing a wide chain of retail 
store outlets across the nation. 

There is no direct funded debt and 
sole capitalization consists of about 
4,800,000 shares of no-par common 
stock. No dividends have been paid 
on this issue since the Summer of 
1932. ; 

Earnings showed a good recovery 
last year to more than $11,000,000 
compared with a small deficit in 
1932, Business has continued to im- 















































DIVIDEND NOTICE, 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 100 of 75 cents per share, payable | 
August 15, 1934, to stockholders of record July 20, 1934. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 108 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 16, 1984, to stockh olders of record June 30, 1934. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. ws - | 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1934 
Gross OperaTING REVENUE ........-- $42,616,238.08 
OPERATING EXPENSES, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION : 
Operating Expenses... . . $18,684,922.61 
Ne haeiiainase? Se ece. « 5,740,5 11.22 
Depreciation ........ 6,778,804.80 
rs uae Wiese «sk a elke Sn 31,204,238.63 
Net OperatinG REVENUE ..........-- $11,411, 999.45 
i 334,342.78 
I ise on a co.0.59 90,2 wis £f% 8 $11,746,342.23 
Depvwct: 
Bond Interest ........ $5,152,191.39 
Other Interest... ....... 33,321.08 
Amortization of Bond Discount 
So a 271,314.30 
an ess sm 8 $5,456, 826.77 
Less Interest Charged to Construction 69,914.97 
Ds es aw ie we 5,386,911.80 
Net Income Berore Divipenps ....... $6,359,430.43 
Depuct DrvipENDs OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock ...... $1,555,753.47 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 572.00 
, eS ee ee ee ere ee 1,556,325.47 
AVAILABLE FOR DIvIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Paciric Liantine Coge. $4,803, 104.96 
DiviIpENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK ....... 1,154,505.26 
AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON CoMMON STOCK . $3,648, 599.70 
Drvipenps on Common Stock ........ 4,825 ,893.00 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS ........... *$1,177,.293.30° 
Balance Available for Dividends 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... . . $2.27 
* Deficit 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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prove thus far in 1934. Book value 
for the common stock is around $36 
per share. 

F. W. Woolworth Company oper- 
ates over 2,500 retail stores in this 
country and abroad, selling a general 
line of popular merchandise in the 
extremely low price brackets. 

Following a funded debt of around 
$3,600,000, capitalization consists of 
less than 10,000,000 shares of $10- 
par common stock. Dividends have 
been paid for many years at the cur- 
HE investments of thousands of ordinary working rent rate of $2.40 per share per an- 

people are threatened, and national recovery is im- num and there have also been extra 
peded by oppression of the utilities. There are more than dividends at various times. 
300,000 individual security-holders in the Associated Gas Earnings dropped from $40,000,- 
& Electric System, distributed over every state of the Union 000 in 1931 to a low of $20,000,000 
and thirty-three other countries. in 1932, but came back to nearly 
$30,000,000 last year or just over $3 
per share. Financial position is 
strong. Book value amounts to only 
39,000 have supervisory posi- 32,000 are clerks, bookkeep- about $17 a share. 
tions, or are proprietors of ers, agents or salesmen. Although it may be argued that the 
small businesses. RR ai et Tipe farm drought will affect unfavorably 
26,000 earn their living an are housewives the mail-order business of such com- 

, : panies as Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
The Associated Gas and Electric Company Plan of Re- gomery Ward, the writer considers 
arrangement of Debt Capitalization is designed to protect that moderate declines have already 
the interests of these security-holders. been discounted. Government largesse 

will help to fill up the void of reduced 

urchasin wer in the agricultural 

Associated Gas & Electric System 4am? nae cok eel Wee ae the 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK OH 4 Autumn business of department 


stores in the rest of the country. 


45,000 Associated investors through teaching or other pro- 
are manual laborers. fessional services. 














A LITTLE LAUGH 


The statistical department of a Boston 
bond house is in receipt of the following 
letter from a Longmeadow, Mass., resident. 
. which brings up the fascinating subject of 
Electric Bond and the big profits that can be made from not 
raising hogs: 

“Dear Sirs: 
Share Compan “Mr. Blank at Northampton has a friend 

y who received a government check for $1,000 
this year for not raising hogs. So Blank 
now proposes to get a farm and go into 
the business of not raising hogs: says, in 
fact, not raising hogs appeals to him very 
Two Rector Street New York strongly. | 

“Of course, he will need a hired man, 
and that is where I come in. I write you 
as to your opinion of the best kind of farm 
not to raise hogs on, the best strain of 
hogs not to raise, and how best to keep 
an inventory of hogs you are not raising. 

Also, do you think capital could be pro- 
BUSINESS, FINAN CE, BUSINESS OF LIF E vided by issuance of a non-hog-raising gold 
H : . bond? 
24 issues of money-making ideas “His friend who got the thousand dollars 
got it for not raising 500 hogs; now we 
KF figure we might easily not raise 1,500, or 
. even 2,000 hogs, so you see the possible 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York profits are only limited by the number of 
hogs we do not raise. 
Please enter my subscription to FORBES for “P.S—His friend who received the 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00 $1,000 check has been hog raising for 40 
years, and the most he ever made was 
$400 a year. Kind of pathetic to think 
how he wasted his life raising hogs, when 
not raising them would have been so much 
more profitable. 
(Signed) “P. M. F. F.” 
—WaALL STREET JOURNAL. 
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FORBES STOCK GUIDE 


Thous. Book’ Earns Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 $9 $0.43+ $0.23, 4m Addressograph-Mult. ...... <2 38- 8; ’20-’33 11%- 7% 8 he 
No 841 40 3.80 2.63,6m Air Reduction............. $3.75a 223- 31; ’28-’33 106%- 913%, 100 3.8 
10 ~=1,492 12 aN Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 33- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 17 20 6.0 
No 4153 21 121+  0.28+,3_m _ Alleghany Corp............ a 51- 1: ’29-'33 Wee; Whe 2 >. ae 
No 2,402 81 ae Alleed. Cremeal .. ise os 6 355- 42; ’24-’33 16034-120 127 4.7 
No 1,323 27 2.197 0.624,6 m Allis Chalmers............ yy 76- 4; ’29-33 23%- 10% 13 tes 
2 2,474 59 EAR peat American Can........:.... 4 158- 29; ’27-’33 107%- 90% 95 4.2 
No 600 106’ 7.07+°¢ 8.90¢ Amer. Car & Foundry..... & 116- 3; ’25-'33 33%- 12 15 mp 
No 192  .. 9.92+ 10.38¢¢ Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’33 13%- 4% a: OF" 
No _ 1,008 4 MES ok Nae ed Oh American International.... .. 150- 3; ’28-33 ll - 4% 6 Ax 
No 768 23 Bae ie Sethe Amer. Locomotive ......... x 136- 3; ’28-’33 383%4- 15% 19 ae 
No 10,158 12 ee ae American Radiator ........ oak 55- 3; ’29-33 175%- 10 12 ea 
25 1,711 33 0.44+ 1.15,6 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ae 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%4- 13% 16 tee 
No 1,830 43 |. AS ye a Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’33 al 30% 34 ats 
100 450 153 ae Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 96- 13; ’22-’33 - 46 67 3.0 
100 18,662 132 7.37 S25. 6 oh AM: DUCE: Wisc nce ccs 9 310- 70; '22-'33 12534. -1053/ 111 8.1 
2 3,134 36 ETF American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-'33* 8414- 67 77—s «6.4 
No 400 25 Rs ‘5, nce Amer. Woolen............ ” 166- 2; ’20-’33 17%- 7 9 ia 
50 8674 55 0.79¢  0.194,3 m Anaconda Copper ......... 3 175- 3; ’24-’33* 173%4- 10 12 

5 7,579 10 0.49 0.03¢,6 m Armour of Ill............. ex 27- 1; ’25-’33 8 - 4%* 5 

1 587 22 5.477 1.717" Assoc. Dry Goods......... ‘ 76- 3; ’25-’33 18%- 7% 9 uid: 
100 2,427 264 1.03+ 1.607, 5 m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18; ’24-’33 73%- 455% 52 3.9 
25 2,667 51 2.46 1.12,6m_ Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’33 35%- 21% 25 4.0 
No 23 56 10.33}? 7.37,6 m Auburn Automobile........ c 514-28; 28-33 57%- 1654 19 ~~... 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 4.9448 Baldwin Locomotive ....... is 67- 2; '29-'33 16 - 6% Sa 
100 2,563 129 0.847 1.564, 5 m__‘ Baltimore & Ohio.......... om 145- 4; ’23-’33 341%4- 13% 16 eo 
20 439 43 4.12 1.67,6 m_ Beechnut Packing.......... J 101- 29; ’23-’33 67 - 58 62 48 

5 2,098 11 0.59 0.72,6m Bendix Aviation........... " 104- 5; ’29-33 23%- 9% 12 ais 
No 3,200 124 477+  0.23+,6 m_ Bethlehem Steel ........... . 141- 7: 2333 48%-25% 2... 
25 4395 31 1.06 eoere Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’33 28%- 19% 26 6.2 
No 770 68 7.498 7.408 Brook.-Manhattan Transit... .. 82- 9; ’23-'33 42 - 28% 37 tate 
No 742 8090 6.18 5.578 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’33 80%4- 59% 60 8.3 
No _ 5,000 6 RS eer Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97-. 6; ’29-’33 193%%- 10% 12 3.3 
No 965 39 4.68t¢ 4.28¢ California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; ’26-’33 37%- 18% 36 4.3 
No 512 16 0.89« 0.77,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; ’26-33 2914- 12% 16 6.6 
100 195 137 Pee sebniee a A Re eee " 515- 14; ’22-'33 8634- 35 40 shied 
No 1,123 36 i veo Cerro:dé Pasco. ..6:. 2555 oc 2 120- 4; ’20-’33 431%4- 30% 38 5.2 
No 1,800 53 - ? 32 1.04, 3 m Chesapeake Corp........... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-33 48%- 34 41 6.1 
25 7,655 50 3.67 1.82,6 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-’33* 485%- 391% 44 5.8 

5 4,361 20 2.77 «it, 6.m Chrysler Cofp............5 1.25a 141- 5; ’25-33 603%- 29% 34 3.8 
No 1,000 14 8.81 ea eae eee 6 191- 41; ’29-33 136%- 95% 132 4.5 
No 341 56 wee: 3. eeban Colorado Fuel & Iron...... Ae 96- 3; ’27-’33 83%4- 3% 5 wa’ 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.494 Columbia Gas & Elec...... a 141- 4; ’26-’33* 19%4- 7% 10 mS 
10 954 18 1.52 1.73, 6 m Commercial Credit......... 1 71- 4; 25-33 35%- 185% 29 3.4 
No 2,636 4 0.88 0.47,6 m Commercial Solvents....... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-33 3634- 15% 19 3.1 
No 33,673 5 0.01+ 0.01% Commonwealth & Southern. .. 30- 1; ’29-’33 3%- 1% 2 ey 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.578 Consolidated Gas of N. Y . 2 182- 31; 28-33 473%- 25% 30 6.7 
No 14,218 18 Ss </ Ladeie 4 Consolidated Oil........... 0.50s 46- 4; ’22-’33* 144%- 7% 9 oF = 
20 =1,751 44 4.31 5.168 Continental Can........... 3 92- 17; ’28-33 83%4- 6914 78 3.8 

5 4,739 16 0.18 0.50,6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 63- 4; ’26-’33 22%- 15% 18 1.4 
23: Ge ae 3.87 140,6m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-'33 844- 60% 63 5.8 
100 450 146 468+  0.36¢,6m Crucible Steel ............. ws 122- 6; ’21-’33 3834- 17 20 aoe 
10 ~=1,000 23 ROMER weeds Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; 721-33 9%- 3% 7 - 

1 . 6,721 3 0.32+ 0.16¢,6m Curtiss-Wright ........... 7 30- 1; ’29-’33 5%- 2% 3 
100 516 247 9.517 1.03, 4 m Delaware & Hudson....... a? 230- 32; ’20-'33 73%4- 36% 41 i 
50 ~=—- 1,689 89 1.77+ 0.11¢,6 m_  Del., Lack. & Western..... * 173- 8; ’22-33 33%- 14 16 as 
No 700 = 25 1.58 0.41,3 m Diamond Match........... 1 30- 10; ’30-’33 2814- 21% 22 4.6 
No 953 12 ee Ae. Dome Mines... ......c0ese. 3.50a 40- 6; ’27-’33 46%- 32 43 8.1 
20 =11,550 34 2.93 1.83,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.60 231- 22; ’29-’33 103%- 80 90 29 
No 2,256 61 (ee oe Eastman Kodak ........... 4 265- 35; ’22-’33 101%- 79 99 4.0 

5 885 11 0.45 0.34,3 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ a 174- 8; ’28-'33 31%- 15 19 Pe 
No 3,394 18 2.32 2.014! Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3; ’25-33 95%- 3% 4 ‘see 
100 1511. -12 1.347 . ei i & eae ei 94- 2; ’23-’33 24%- 10% 13 

10 386 49 0.57+ 0.408 General Asphalt ........... Gt 97- 4; ’20-'33 23%4- 12 15 > 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.28,6 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-’33* 25%4- 16% 19 3.2 
No 5,251 11 2.10 1.12,6m General Foods............ 1.80 137- 20; ’26-'33* 36%- 28 30 6.0 
No 662 45 4.13¢ 3.57% General Mills ............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 6414- 53% 55 5.5 
10 43,500 14 1.72 1.51, 6 m General Motors............ 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-'33 42 - 24% 29 5.2 
No 321 17 0.51¢ 0.674+,3 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-33 4534- 23% 30 3.3 
No 2,000 2 1.06 0.60,6 m_ Gillette Safety Razor ...... 1 143- 8; ’27-'33 13%- 8% 12 8.3 
No 1,826 13 Pa oe Gold DR. 65 ned ebe es 1.20 82- 8; 28-33 23 - 16% 19 6.2 
No 1,15% 21 Ee gE a Goodrich, B. F............ Boa 109- 2; ’29-'33 18 - 8 10 me 
No 1,494 23 SAS pee Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; '27-’33 413%- 185% 22 

i <2 y 4 _ 0.02+ 0.01+,6 m Graham-Paige Motors..... 23 6l- 1; ’25-’33 44%- 1% 2 
190 =62,487 155 1.28 2.39¢,5 m Great Northern Pfd....... ne 155- 5; ’27-'33 32%4- 12% 15 
No 198 99 0.27 0.61,:6 m Gulf States Steel........... ot 26- 3; ’25-’33 42 - 15% 17 
7Deficit. *Includin fices on old stock, .(a) Partly extra.. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
{o), Year ended Apri (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30.(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
ra Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns iv. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1933 Price Range High Low Prices % 


729 $4.06 A Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; ’27-’33 68 - 48% 48 
400 0.87+ ; Hudson & Manhattan ‘se 74- 7; ’24-33 12%- 5 6 oa 
1,535 2.87+ . Hudson Motor = 100- 3; ’27-’33 244- 6% 
350 Nilé Interboro Rapid Transit a 62- 2; ’22-33 13%- 5% 
703 8.16 . Int. Business Machines 255- 52; ’24-’33 1494-131 
4,243 1.79+ Int. Harvester . 142- 10; ’28-’33 46%- 23% 
14,584 0.53 ’ Int. Nickel of Canada y 73- 4; ’28-33 29%- 21 
6,400 0.11 : Int. Tel. & Tel on 149- 3; ’29-’33 


750 0.647 ; Johns-Manville es 243- 10; ’29-'33 403% 


1,125 0.64* . Kelvinator Corp 3 91- 3; ’26-’33 11% 
10,437 0.21 Kennecott Copper : 105- 5; ’29-’33 16 

5,487 1.50 Kresge, S. S . 92- 6; ’26-’33 133% 
1,831 2.51 Kroger Grocery . 145- ’24-’33* 3354- 23% 


2,377 2.74 Liggett & Myers “B” 128- 34; ’24-’33 98%- 74% 
1,464 2.153 . Loew’s, 96- 13; ’23-'33 35%- 20% 

523 2.74 Loose-Wiles Biscuit 178- 16; ’24-’33* 4434- 38% 
1,890 0.89 Lorillard Tobacco d 47- 9; ’24-33 19%4- 1534 


300 6.29 . McKeesport Tin Plate 104- 28; ’28-’33 944%4- 79 
667 1.42+ } Mack Truck 1 115- 10; ’28-’33 413%4- 22 
1,510 2.20 . 392- 17; ’25-’33* 62%- 36 
1,858 0.95+ , Mid-Continent Pet . 45- 4; '26-33 143%4- 9% 

828 20.097 8. Missouri Pacific ~ 101- 2; ’29-’33 6 =2 
4,465 1.627 0.18 Montgomery Ward as 157- 4; ’28-’33 355%- 21% 


2,730 0.457” Nash Motors 119- 8; ’26-33 32%4- 12% 
6,289 2.11 } National Biscuit 237- 20; ’28-’33* 4914- 31 
1,628 0.367 r Nat. Cash Register t 149- 5; ’26-’33 235%- 12 
6,263 f 1.01 t Nat. Dairy Products ; 134- 11; ’24-’33 1834- 13 
1,884 3.25 ? National Distillers Products .. 125- 13; ’28-’33* 31%- 16 
5,456 0.90 : Nat. Power & Light . 72- 7; ’26-33 15%4- 7% 
2,157 1.30 ; National Steel 77- 13; ’29-33 58%- 37% 
4,993 1.087 b New York Central if 257- 9; ’26-’33 45%4- 18% 
1,571 5.99+ 5 N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; ’24-’33 24%- 9 
8,188 1.22 ! North American . O28 187- 13; '26-33 25%4- 12 


6,272 1.61 , Pacific Gas & Electric d 99- 15; ’27-33 23%4- 15% 
15,000 0.01 8 Packard Motors af: 33- 2; ’29-33 6 2% 
13,168 1.46 a Pennsylvania R. R 110- 7; ’22-’33 39%- 23 
5,503 3.26 : Public Service of N. J . 138- 28; ’27-33 45 - 31 
3,820 0.704 } Pullman, Incorporated 99- 3; ’27-'33 593%- 42% 


13,131 i 0.47+ E Radio Corporation oa 115- 3; ’29-33 9%- 4% 
1,291 i 2.9744 .014 Remington-Rand, Inc me 58- 1; °’27-33 133%%- 6 
9,000 1.62 Reynolds Tobacco “B” 66- 27; ’29-’33 465%-. 3934 


4,780 0.537, 13 m : Sears, Roebuck ee 198-. 10; ’27-’33 51%- 33% 
30,905 0.73 Socony-Vacuum 48- 5; ’24-’33* 19%- 12% 
746 2.22k South Porto Rico Sugar... 49- 4; ’27-33 393%%- 29% 
3,241 1.498 : Southern Cal. Edison 92- 14; ’27-’33 22%- 
3,772 1.32+ : Southern Pacific 158- 7; ’22-’33 333%4- 
1,298 . 2.88+ ; Southern Railway aA 165- 3; ’22-’33 36%4- 
12,645 1.15 . Standard Brands 89- 8; '26-’33 25%- 
2,162 1.73+ . Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; ’25-’33 17 
13,103 0.58 : Standard Oil of California. . 82- 15; ’26-’33 42%- 
25,761 0.97 Standard Oil of New Jersey 85- 20; ’22-'33 50%- 
1,751 4.67 ; Sterling Products . 63- 46; 1933 66%4- 
1,247 1.44+ , Stewart-Warner ue 77- 2; ’29-33 10%- 4% 
2,463 2.0075 Studebaker Corp a 98- 2; ’24-’33 9%- 2% 


9,352 0.05+ Texas Corporation 75- 9; ’26-’33 29%- 20 

2,540 2.93 , Texas Gulf Sulphur 85- ’26-’33 43%4- 30 

2,412 0.90 A Timken Roller Bearing.... 139- ’29-"33 41 - 24 
0.458 Transamerica . 67- ’29-33 8%- 5% 


1.99 Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. ; 182- 28-33 51%4- 36 

1.59 Union Carbide & Carbon... 1. 140- ’29~-’33 50%- 35% 
0.45 Union Oil of California.... 59- ’24-33 1334 
7.88 Union Pacific 298- °24-"33 90% 
0.56 United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- °29-33 13% 
0.24 United Corporation az 76- ’29-'33 3” 
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3.18 United Fruit : 159- 26-33 

1.23 United Gas Improvement... 1. 60- ’29-'33 14% 

3.56 U. S. Industrial Alcohol....  .. 244- ’28-’33 344 
0.744, 10 m U. S. Leather am 51- 27-33 5% 

1.19 U. S. Pipe & Foundry ‘ 56- 6; ’28-’33 15% 

1.137 U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 120- ’25-'33 4 

3.507 i 97- 1; ’22-'33 

7.097 262- 21; ’26-’33 59%- 31% 


4.17 Western Union af 272- 12; ’28-33 66%- 30% a 

16 0.21+ . Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; '27-33 36 - 15% 28 

66 3.48t . Westinghouse Electric hy 293- 16; °28-’33 47%4- 27% vee 

17 2.96 Woolworth, F. W 104- 22; ’29-'33 54%- 41% 48 

tDeficit. *Including we on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended April Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30.(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Can you answer these Questions? 


Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 
What is Luck and how to be Lucky? 


What are your Weaknesses and how can 
you Cure them? 


What makes a $10,000 a year ManP 

Have you Executive Calibre? 

What is the Age Limit for Success? 

How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 

Is your Firm a good one to work for? 

Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 

Can you take a Licking? 

How can you find new Ideas? 

Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 


Should you Hold on to your Job? 
Should you hire College Graduates? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
How can you Know your own Character? 
What is Productive Idleness? 

How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
self? 


What can you learn from Mussolini? 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
What is Experience Worth? 

Who wears the Pants in your Office? 
Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead? 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 
important) is answered in 








Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 
efficient and effective executive. 


This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers for every business 
man and executive. It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 
analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 
lems of the new era. 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 8L15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 
PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, check 
here [] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given.) 
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This favorite of many travelers 
is but one of the [4 countries 
on President Liners’ itinerary 


THE 


WORLD 
$8 3950 


FIRST CLASS 





President Liner world cruises 
are different from all the others, 
for our ships sail on regular 
schedule from New York and 
California. You can literally 
write your own ticket, including 
in it the sidetrips and stopovers 
that you, personally, want to 
make. Circle the globe in 85 
days, or take up to the two full 
years your ticket allows. 

The famous President Liners 
sail every week from New York 
for Havana, the Panama Canal, 
California and the Orient via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 
—thence fortnightly Round 
the World. 


Your travel agent will gladly 
tell you all about the President 
Liners and where they go. Ask 
to see pictures of the roomy out- 
side staterooms and the spacious 
public rooms. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 
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Seven Pointers for This Fall’s 
Retail Selling 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing program and control the inven- 
tory to get a maximum turnover. 

It is quite easy to buy and sell 
merchandise in volume if no con- 
sideration is given to the size of 
stock carried. But there is extreme 
danger in this generous policy. Un- 
less merchandise is bought and 
stocked to maintain turnover at a 
high rate, the year-end losses on the 
overstock will wipe out profits. The 
size of the overstock records incom- 
petence in buying, inaccuracy in 
merchandising policy or looseness in 
fitting the inventory policy to the 
merchandising program. 

A desire to load up with merchan- 
dise in anticipation of a price rise is 
often in evidence. It is more than 
ever true to-day. But this is specula- 
tion in inventories, and speculation 
has no place in retailing, particularly 
in lines where style is an important 
factor. The record of merchandising 
operations taken as a whole shows 
that this form of speculation is sel- 
dom profitable and that, where such 
profits have been made, a false move 
wipes out this gain and establishes a 
final loss sooner or later. It is far 
wiser to buy to supply a normal de- 
mand than to overbuy for price rea- 
sons. The retailer who is under- 
bought merely loses possible profit; 
but where he is overbought he incurs 
a real loss. His efforts will be spent 
more productively if he directs them 
toward obtaining a high turnover and 
a spread between cost and selling 
price that is normal and kept constant 
at all times. 





The complexities of our economic 
life make the planning of operations 
long in advance a difficult task, yet 
everyone will agree that business 
cannot be run haphazardly. So the 
final point is to get all related phases 
of business operation under control, 
and to maintain that control per- 
sistently. This point is, in a sense, a 
summation, since the other points 
which I have brought out can be 
carried through successfully only by 
means of some control measure. 

The ultimate goal of merchandis- 
ing is to attain a desired sales volume 
at a satisfactory mark-up, with the 
highest possible rate of turnover, 
The means to this end—the control— 
is a merchandise budget. This budget 
is based upon facts derived from 
unit control records. It provides esti- 
mates of such related factors as the 
amount of merchandise to be bought 
and to be sold, the mark-up needed 
to obtain the desired gross profit and 
the turnover required. It sets up a 
target at which to shoot and in actual 
use it serves a variety of purposes, 
all of them in the nature of control. 
It is a gauge to measure the actual 
results of operation. When results 
do not check with the budget, either 
the management has failed to act 
wisely and learns ‘of it quickly 
enough to avoid disaster, or the bud- 
get itself needs modification. The 
projected and actual results check up 
on each other to reveal errors. 

Given the use of this modern tool 
to estimate the potentialities of a 
business scientifically and to guide 
eperations to reach them, a retailer 
has reasonable assurance of getting 
his full share of business increase at 
a profit. For he knows the direction 
to travel; he knows when he is hold- 
ing to the right road: and when he 
gets there, that, too, he will know. 


“DEAR MR. EDITOR:” 


Are “High-Ups” Sons of Wealth? 


“Forses for some reason continues to 
write up and write up money, or what it 
calls the high-ups. In not one instance 
has Forses ever told ‘Whose son-in-law 
is this high-up.’ All these high-ups are 
some rich man’s son or son-in-law. Tell 
us all the truth. Stop all that whitewash- 
ing... . Still like Forses. Couldn’t afford 
to be without it.””.—Wm.Am E. DuNN, 
Jr., secretary, Southern Metal Trades 
Association, Atlanta, Georgia: 


Forses can hardly agree that most 
of the men who have money are 
either sons-in-law or sons of wealth. 
—TueE EpIrtors. 


Right and Left 


“You and other editors continuously re- 
fer to a ‘swing to the left’ on the part of 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal 


men. The word ‘left’ has always been as- 
sociated with the word or thought opposed 
to the words ‘right,’ ‘proper,’ ‘secure.’ | 
wonder if this editorial use of the term is 
a deliberate attempt to associate President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal with the 
idea of being wrong, improper, insecure.” — 
H. J. Peterman, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“Right” means conservative, “left” 
liberal. There is no implication of 
“right” and “wrong;” liberals are 
proud to be called “left-wingers.” 
The terms were first used at the 
time of the French revolution when 
the nobles (conservatives) in the 
National Legislative Assembly sat 
to the right of the speaker, the non- 
nobles (liberals) to the left. Most 
European legislative bodies are now 
seated in this fashion. Thus, a 
“swing to the right” means a swing 
to conservative policies—Tue Ept- 
TORS. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH DOES THE WORK 
10 TO 50 TIMES FASTER 


FROM A COMPLETE TYPING UNIT IT PRINTS: Names and numbers on 
time cards ./ names, operations and rates on piece-work tickets »/ 
names, rates and deductions on pay-roll sheets ./ names, numbers, 
dates and amounts on pay checks,/information on pay envelopes 
customers’ names, addresses and dates on bills and ledger pages / 
addresses on direct mail advertising ./ instructions on production 
orders and schedule cards \/ data on tabulating cards—items and 
operations on cost sheets—data on many other factory forms / 
dealers’ names and ‘addresses on sales helps ./ names, addresses 
and salutations on sales and collection letters ./ names and ad- 
dresses on announcements, price lists and bulletins ./ stock items 
on inventory sheets and assembly requisitions ./ names and ad- 
dresses on shipping tags and labels ./ short messages on post cards 
and package inserts. 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH LINE INCLUDES MORE 
THAN 50 MODELS ... PRICES AS LOW AS $42.50 


REPORTS ON 


AMERICAN BUSINESS: 
u 
C 


OFFICE JOBS 
ee 5S 


ADDRESSOGRAPH is answering 
today’s challenge for newer, faster, more accurate, more eco- 
nomical business methods. By speeding routine operations . . . 
eliminating errors . . . reducing office expenses and unprofitable 
overhead . . . it is building bigger profits for tens of thousands 
of businesses . . . large and small. 

Shorter working hours . . . higher wages . . . no overtime . . . 
these new conditions make Addressograph indispensable to every 
business office, federal, state or local government department, 
and non-commercial organization. Wherever names and data 
must be copied . . . frequently or occasionally . . . Addressograph 
does the job 10 to 50 times faster . . . without mistakes. It takes 
the drudgery out of countless office jobs. 

Check over the partial list of its many uses shown at the 
left, with your own business in mind. Addressograph will pay 
for itself on any one of these tasks. And most Addressograph 
owners use it—not only for one—but for many purposes. 

Our trained representative, who is constantly in your vicinity, 
will gladly discuss the money -saving and profit-making possi- — 
bilities of Addressograph in your own business. Consult your 
phone book, or write to 





ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY bd 
Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


Addressagraph 


MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE 
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Keep America American! 
* 


The American Liberty League, 
properly conducted, should prove 
profoundly useful. 

* 


Roosevelt should pick an unoffi- 
cial Advisory Cabinet comprising 
America’s most experienced men 
of affairs. 


Don’t scuttle America’s ships! 

* 
Dissatisfied employers don’t 
make for satisfactory payrolls. 

* 


Time for Governmental reforms 
to begin at home—NRA, AAA, 
for example. 


Our debt burdens have hardly 
begun. 
ok 
New York City wants to tax 
losses. Absurd, destructive, 
bankruptcy-breeding idea. 
* 


The New Deal is taking too much 
out of the kitty. Amend it! 
* 


Inflation looks inevitable. 
* 


If pigs have souls, how departed 
ones must be chuckling! 
* 


Bankrupt industry ends in bank- 
rupt government. 
* 


Secretary Roper: “If business 
courage were equal to the busi- 
ness statistics, we would be in 
need of controlling a real boom.” 
Bunk. 
* 
Even pro-Administration Senator 
Couzens now declares: “The 
President should define his plan: 
clearly.” 
* 


Foreign trade is becoming well 
named ! 

* 
Government regulation having 
well nigh wrecked our railroads. 
succor seems probable. 

* 


Business won’t vamish. 
* 


Put recovery before more 
“reforms.” 

















Can you answer these Questions? 


































Is hard Work an Essential of Success? Should you Hold on to your Job? 
What is Luck and how to be Lucky? Should you hire College Graduates? 
What are your Weaknesses and how can Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
you Cure them? How can you Know your own Character P 
What makes a $10,000 a year ManP What is Productive Idleness? 
Have you Executive Calibre? How much of you is Working? 
What is the Age Limit for Success? How can you Conquer Fatigue? 
How can you tell whether you Use all Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
your Ability? self P 
Is your Firm a good one to work for? What can you learn from Mussolini? 
Where will you be Ten Years from Now? How can you lift Business Worries? 
Can you take a Licking? What is Experience Worth? 
How can you find new Ideas? Who wears the Pants in your Office?P 
Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead P 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 
important) is answered in 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 
Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 
efficient and effective executive. 





This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers for every business 
man and executive. It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 


analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 
lems of the new era. 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 9L1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 
PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, check 
here () (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given.) 
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H. R. TROLLE 
Stamford, Conn. 


IKE many other motorists,” 
says Mr. Trolle, “I have al- 
ways driven smaller cars. But 
the minute I found out that the 
big, 117-inch wheelbase Dodge 
actually cost less than many 
smaller cars, I decided to buy a 
car I could be proud to drive. 


“Dodge is the biggest, toughest 
car I ever owned. It has features 
I thought only the very high- 
priced cars would have. And best 
of all, it’s a marvel for economy. 
18 to 20 miles to the gallon—it 
saves me money in every way.” 


No wonder motorists who want 
the size, the comfort, the dash- 
ing performance of a big car are 
flocking to Dodge! In Dodge they 
find many such outstanding ad- 
vantages as hydraulic brakes that 
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stop instantly and smoothly, 
never swerve, yet save tires and 
brake lining. Valve seat inserts 
that save gas and valve grinding. 
Safety all-steel body. “Floating- 
Cushion” wheels to step over 
bumps. Modern ventilation with 
windshield that can be opened. 
There are 32 of these great engi- 
neering features... in Dodge you 
also get the 20 years of unrivaled 
manufacturing experience that has 
made Dodge known everywhere 
for dependability. 

Find out how easily you, too, 
can enjoy the comfort and pride 
of this big, dependable Dodge. 
Ride in a Dodge today. Get a 
copy of the Dodge “Show-Down” 
free from your Dodge dealer. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


645 


Car I Ever Ownen.. Yet It Cost 


Less THan Many SMALLER Cars” 
Stays W.R.TROLLE, Beccleling Contractor, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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WHEN DODGE MADE HISTORY 


With Frank Buck, Hero of “Bring ’Em Back 
Alive’’ And Other Movie Thriliers 


Again Dodge proves its toughness, its stamina, its extra 
dependability! Over rough jungle trails, through swamps 
and across rivers Frank Buck drove one Dodge for 100,000 
miles! “I don’t suppose there ever was a car that took so 
much abuse and hard usage,” he says. Wherever the going 
is toughest, Dodge has always been first choice. 





Big Dodge Six 117’ wheelbase— Coupe $645, Rumble Seat 
Coupe $690, resin’ Sedan $695, Sedan $745, Convert- 
ible Coupe $745. DeLuxe 117" wheelbase— Coupe $665, 
Rumble Seat Coupe $715, Touring Sedan $715, Sedan 
$765, Convertible Coupe $765. Special 121" wheelbase— 
Brougham $845, Convertible Sedan $875. *All prices 
f.0.b. factory, Detroit and subject to change without notice. 
No extra charge for wire wheels. tSpecial equipment at 
slight extra cost. Time payments to fit your budget. Ask 
for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Pian. 





